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Prominent College Coach 


This coach’s emphatic statement, “It’s the 
best!” came in response to our question: 
Why is Maple your choice for a playing 
floor? ALL Coaches queried answered, 
““Maple,” for any basketball floor. 


Shin-splints or other types of leg troubles 


very rare, with gymnasium floors of— 


The plain words above accurately sum up 
the answers of 200 basketball coaches. (We 
asked their opinion about Maple flooring in floor 
gymnasium and multi-purpose rooms.) , 
that grows 

We believe every schoolman and school 
architect will agree that this is as valid a aN 
judgment as could well be obtained. Good § 
coaches have every reason for wanting players’ injuries kept at 
a minimum while confidence and skill are given every chance to 
develop. They prefer Maple for scores of reasons, such as: 

Maple has “give” plus firmness no “dead” spots easier 
on feet and legs better light reflection — aids peripheral vision 
by better contrast of court lines, uniformity, less confusion 
affords better traction is smoother, generally more sanitary 
and less productive of floor-burns. 

Specify MFMA Northern Hard Maple with the confidence 
it deserves. See Sweet’s Architects’ 12k-MA or write for 
AIA file textbook folder and Floor Finishes folder. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 566, Pure Oil Bldg., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. 
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could very well be this... 


Enthusiasm is a matter of Style. 


An appealingly styled gym suit is the ‘'spork'’ that ignites enthusi- 
astic participation in your gym-class program—far more than mere 
attendance. Why ?— because MOORE styled Gym Suits instill a ''loved- 
to-be-seen-in-and-looked-at-feeling. 


When your girls look and feel like a group, they react and re- 
spond os a group. You'll find them easier to control since discipline 
is no problem. 


Group control is only one reason advanced for gym suit uniformity 
by physical education and health directors. The full story is told in, 
“Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” !t's free—write for a copy. 


Also, write for the new MOORE Style Book—oa range of new- 
for-"54 styles, colors, fabrics and prices, for immediate or future delivery. 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in 


Moore Style Al2.66 


Chicago. New York or Los Angeles 


E. R. MOORE Co. MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 


25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City. Phone: RAvenswood 9-7155 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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value. 


is your extra savings. 


THE SCHOOL TOWELS PROVED BY THE 
ONE REAL TEST—PERFORMANCE IN USE! 


Superior performance and long service truly measures product 


In McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym Towels 
you get the quality that pays off in longer wear—in better 
service—in lower cost-per-use. 
for 350-500 uses and Iaunderings, are the real “buy” in 
the towel field. And the free McArthur towel repair service 
Write today for the economical, in- 
formative McArthur School Towel Plan. 


GEO. M A T Hi U it BARABOO, WIS. 


These famous towels, good 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y 


From Coast to Coast 
Coaches Praise«-NewTing Plan 
for Athlete’s Foot Control 


FROM KANSAS — “It was more effective 


than anything else we used.” 


FROM KENTUCKY — "Ting is the only 
remedy I've found to date!" 


FROM NEW YORK— "Easy to apply.. 


quick acting ... doesn't cause irritation.” 


Ting is different. It combines the bet- 
ter contact of a cream with the drying, 
deodorizing quality of a powder. Easy 
to use, it does an amazing 2-way job. 


Ting kills specific types of Athlete’s 
* Foot fungi on 60 second contact. 


Ting dries to powder that stays on the 
* job deodorizing, soothing, germicidal. 


3 Ting is greaseless, stainless — never 
messy ! 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS ONLY 69¢ 


. also available in new $1.10 economy size. 
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June 27-July 2 
NEA Convention, New York City. 

September 10-12 
Fall Conference, Eastern District, Syracuse 
University. 

October 4-6 
National Conference on Physical Educa- 
tion for College Men and Women, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

1955 

March 30-April 1 
Midwest District Convention, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

March 30-April 2 
Central District 
Minnesota, 

April 11-15 
Southern District Convention, Hotel Mayo, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

April 13-15 
Northwest District Convention, Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

April 17-21 
Eastern District Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

April 20-23 
Southwest District Convention, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


THE NAPECW, CPEA, and AAHPER will 
co-sponsor a National Conference on Physi- 
cal Education for College Men and Wom- 
en in Washington, D. C., Oct. 4, 5, and 6. 

This will be a work conference, limited 
to 30 men and 30 women who have respon 
sibilities for directing the instructional 
(non-major) program for physical educa- 
tion in their college or university. 

The purpose of the conference is to de 
program planning and 
other appropriate areas of concern as deter 
mined by the planning committee. It is 
also hoped that an outgrowth of this con- 
ference will be follow-up conferences in the 
states and districts, open to all interested. 

Delegates will attend the conference at 
their own or their university's expense, and 
may not designate a proxy 


Convention, St. Paul, 


velop) guides to 


If vou are interested in receiving an invi 


tation, send immediately your name, insti 
tutional address, and description of your 


responsibilities in the college physical edu- 
cation instructional program to Rachel E. 
Bryant, AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Wash. 6. D. C., for forwarding to the 
Conference Selection Committee. 
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“FLOORS INSTALLED 
AT COLGATE IN 1926 
APPEAR TO BE RECENTLY LAID... 


THEY ARE ANNUALLY FINISHED WITH SEAL-O-SAN.” 


William A. Reid 
Director of Athletics 
Colgate University 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HUNTINGTON HAMILTON, MEW TORE 


18, 

Brean, Preeideot 

Buntington Laboretories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indians 


Dear Mr. Brean 


ale we reve about the playing of 


t 
The architects 
ington Gymnasium vere Mesers 


Ahi! 
COACHES AND PLAYERS 


Opinions like Mr. Reid’s are not unusual. Wherever Seal- 
O-San is used for finishing floors it proves its value imme- Write today. Free to 
diately. Players can stop quickly, keep their balance better coaches; 50c handling 
and execute fast plays better. Coaches keep a full squad with- charge for others. 
out injuries, forget the floor and concentrate on tactics. Main- 
tenance is easy because the floor is really sealed. 

Time after time Seal-O-San is highly praised by its users in 
letters like this. We believe you'll like it, too. Write for “The 
Key to Gym Floor Finishing” folder. It’s very helpful while 
refinishing. 


SEAL-O-SAN, 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


INDIANA * PHILADELPHIA 35, PENNSYLVANIA * TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


HUNTINGTON, 


| 
When ve tell any of mur friends thet our wain 
an4 suxiliery floore were inetelled when the 
wae erected in 126 
the 
and A. Ware 
on 
See our catalog in SWEET’S 


NEW Books 


BASKETBALL FOR 
GIRLS AND WOMEN 


By Hiren B. Lawnence, The George 
Washington University, and Grace 
Florida State University, Me- 
Graw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
In press. 


Here is a complete coverage of the 
problems of management of girls’ 
basketball for players and teachers, 
beginning or advanced, experienced 
or inexperienced, The work con- 
tains a thorough analysis of indi- 
vidual and team tactics, plans for 
organizing and managing play on 
an intramural and extramural basis, 
and practical suggestions in regard 
to the conduct of players, coaches, 
officials, and spectators. Protection 
against injury to the player is 
stressed. 


PLANNING RECREA- 
TION FOR GROUPS 


By Kraus, Teachers College, 
Ve-Graw-Hill 
Series in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. In press. 


Columbia University. 


The author combines, in a single 
volume, an understanding of the 
background of social recreation, the 
role of recreation in everyday life, 
leadership techniques working 
with recreation groups, and a wide 
variety of materials. A section of 
the book is also devoted to program 
planning, with an excellent diseus- 
sion of the special recreational needs 
of different types of groups. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


@ Dr. Louis E. Alley, associate professor of 
physical education, supervises — practice 
teaching at State University of lowa, Iowa 
City, and is Head of Physical Education at 
the University High School. 


@ Leslie S. Clark, assistant professor of phys 
ical education at Boston University Sargent 
College and director of Sargent Camp, was 
formerly Director of Clear Lake Camp of 
the Battle Creek Public Schools and the 
Kellogg Foundation. 


@ Dr. C. O. Jackson, professor of physical 
education at University of Illinois, was Mid 
west Vice-President for Physical Education, 
1953-54, Chairman of the Permanent Rec 
ords and Historical Committee, 1952-54, and 
chairman of the Vocational Guidance Com 
mittee, 1937-46. He is Editor of the Physi 
cal Educator 


@ Wallace F. Janssen is Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Food and Diug Admin., 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel 
fare, Wash. 25, D. C. 


@ Dr. James C. Loveless is Instructor of 
Physical Education for Men at Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. He has written 
articles for the Research Quarterly, 


@ Joseph G. Neal is Supervisor of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety, 
with the Minnesota State Department of 
Education, St. Paul. 


@ Dr. Ruth Schellberg, director of physical 
education for women at Mankato State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minn., is a 
Northwoods Guide and has taken numerous 
trips since 1941, some written up in Life, 
Chicago Tribune, and Minnesota newspa 
pers. 


© Dr. Thomas S. Yukie, recreation director, 
Union Free School, Levittown, N-Y., has 
complete jurisdiction of recreation in Dis 
trict No.5. ® 


Indispensable — 
CHILDREN 
in 
FOCUS 
AAHPER'’s 2nd Yearbook 


AAHPER 
1201 St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


You Will Want 


CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


58th National AAHPER 
Convention 
April 19-23, 1954 
Speeches by Samuel M. Brownell, 
Harry D. Gideonse, Wilton M. 
Krogman, Howard E. Wilson, 
Clifford L. Brownell, Ray O. 


Duncan, Delbert Oberteuffer, and 
Many Others. 


Official record of Division and Section 
Meetings, General Sessions, and 
highlights of Board meetings 
and Representative Assembly 


If you attended the Convention 
you will want a copy; 


If you did not attend you will 
need a copy. 
Approx. 200 pp. $2.00 


Ready in June 


Also: 


* The Proceedings of the 
International Congress on the 
Essentials of Physical Education 
for Youth 
April 11-16, 1954 


New Points of View by Specialists 
from All Over the World 


Ready in September 


Order Both Proceedings Now 


AAHPER Publications 
120i1—16th N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Summer Camping 

THE STUDENTS on ow 
cover are on a “Canoe Cara- 
van’ (see p. 19) as part of 
their summer courses. Out 
first camp article (p. 8) tells 
about a_ three-year training 
period for teen-agers in camp 
counselor work. Both the 
canoe Camping experience and 
the camp leadership program 
are forward-looking develop- 
ments in outdoor education. 


58th National Convention 
PICTURES and a write-up 
on the recent AAHPER Con- 
vention in New York will 
make you envious if you were 
not there, or will bring back 
pleasant) memories. See 
10-34. 


A Glance Ahead 

THE 1954-55 season will see 
enlarged JOURNALS in months 
when readers are most eager 
for help and guidance—Sep- 
tember, October, March, and 
May. This is made possible 
by eliminating the June issue, 
of which the present one is 
the last to be printed. Plans 
are now in progress for all 
1954-55 issues. We welcome 
suggestions from readers. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
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NCE UPON A TIME there 

lived, deep in a primeval for- 
est, a colony of spiders. Now these 
spiders were just the ordinary run 
of spiders. Probably a caretul study 
and classification of them would 
have shown that by far the most of 
them were alike within the limits of 
their individual idiosyncrasies. 

One thing they had in common, 
however, which apparent to 
even the most casual observer. ‘Those 
spiders were happy, as happy as spi 
ders could be! ‘They were happy be- 
cause they kept themselves busy dur 
ing their spare time spinning webs, 
webs of all sizes and patterns which 
hung from every branch and leat. 


Was 


Happy Just Spinning 


Somehow the spinning of a web 
just made a spider happy. His spi 
der heart would seem to sing in har- 
mony with the forest about him as 
he spun his web in an intricate de- 
sign which was all his own. He 
knew that his web would trap fhies 
and other insects which would ap- 
pease his pangs of hunger, but that 
wasn't what made him happy. It was 
just spinning the web that did it, 
somehow. 

It he had been a modern, educat- 
ed spider he might have attributed 
this glow of happiness and feeling of 
well-being, which attended the spin- 
ning of his web, to the satisfaction 
of an innate urge to create. He 
might have known, also, thet the 
spinning brought about certain 
physiological changes his body 
which stimulated the functioning ol 
particular essential organs and 
glands and made him a healthier 
spider. But he didn’t know all that. 
He just spun and was happy! 

One fine, happy day one of the 
more imtelligent spiders happened to 
notice that a particular web was just 
a little bit more attractive than all 
the other webs. The threads were 
just a little finer, and the geometric 
pattern was just a bit more intricate. 
Not much, you understand, but just 
a littl. Being an intelligent spider, 
he was curious, and asked the crea- 
tor of the web to tell him his secret. 

Phe spinner of the web was quite 
flattered and willingly demonstrated 
how he did it. practically no 
time at all, the intelligent spider 


caught on and was spinning a web 
quite as good as the first, perhaps 
even a little better. Other spiders 
noticed the unusual webs and, hear- 
ing of the success of the intelligent 
spider, asked for instruction, demon- 
stration and guidance, and many ol 
them learned to spin the “new” web. 


Spinning Better Webs 


This startling development caused 
such a furor among the spider col- 
ony that the topic came up for dis- 
cussion at the following meeting of 
the spider council. After much de- 
bate the council, which was com- 
posed of the older, wiser spiders, de- 
cided that a group of the better web 
spinners should be employed for the 
specific purpose of teaching others 
how to spin more attractive webs. 

In order that they might devote 
full time to their teaching, and to 
the study of the problem of improv- 
ing web-spinning, each of them was 
to be paid the sum of ten flies and 
one mosquito per day—not a mag 
nificent salary, to be sure, but ade- 
quate. Only the most skillful spin- 
ners of the colony were selected and 
appointed to the positions, with the 
exception of one spider who, though 
quite an ordinary spinner, happened 
to be a third cousin, by marriage, of 
the governor of the spider council. 

The success of the program was 
a wonder to behold. By combining 
their talents and giving serious con 
sideration to the problem, the 
teacher-spiders were able to discover 
many new and different ways of 
spinning webs—webs of such tragil 
ity and intricacy that they almost 
defied the imagination. Of course, 
only a few of the most gifted and 
more highly intelligent spiders could 
spin such webs. ‘The vast majority 
of the spiders improved to some ex- 
tent, but the work of only a few 
could be termed sensational. 

‘True, the webs they spun were not 
any better lor catching flies than any 
of the others. Neither did their crea- 
tion change, or in any way improve, 
the physiological effects of the web 
spinning upon the individual  spi- 
der. The spiders were not any hap- 
pier as a result of the improved web 
spinning; in fact, there was a tend. 
ency for each to be hypercritical of 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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@ Extra steong die-formed 
stent channel frame, weld- 
ed info permanently wwe 
deed rigid writ. 


Strong chanmol legs inte- 
grail with frame. 


® Gaited enamel finish wii! 
mechenism, cubber-cush« and Gray 
frame. 


im ell standard 
Rugged S-knuckle steel Hxtra shelves, sloping 
non-sog hinges, welded tops, special finishes =: 
and kelted te deerend oxtra. 


MEDART makes all 
standard types of Lockers 
in many sizes-—also 
Baskét Shelving in both 
permanent and portable 
types in all sizes. 


FRED MEDART 3544 DEKALB ST. ¢ ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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BY: ON UNIVERSITY Sargent 
Camp has been experimenting 
with a counselor-training program 
designed to meet the needs of young 
people who want to become camp 
counselors but are too old for the 
regular Camp program and too young 
to be given junior counselor respon 
sibilities. 

Since a large share of the coun 
seloring in our summer camps is 
done by the college-age group, more 
training belore college entrance 
could contribute to better camp 
counseloring and leadership in our 
programs. ‘The widespread practice 
of the apprentice system of training 
might be enriched and augmented 
by a unit approach to training over a 
longer period of time. 

Paradoxically, one of the most cru- 
cial positions, from the standpoint of 
the social and emotional growth of 
children, that of cabin counselor, is 
olten given to the younger staff mem- 
ber. In a busy camp program, it is 
often dithcult to give these staff mem 
bers the on-the-job guidance and 
help that they need to improve the 
quality of their leadership. Unguided 
experience can compound bad pro 
cedures as easily as it can produce 
good ones. 

Finally, a guided and evaluative 
experience in a camp situation con- 
cerned with a beginning in the un- 
derstanding of children and a look at 
a camp as a children’s community 
could develop more counselors whose 
prolessional concern would be that 
of children and their needs and fewer 
whose main objective is a chance to 


Teen-Age Camp 


Counselor Trainees 
by LESLIE 8S. CLARK 


Director, Sargent Camp 
Boston University 


by permission Christiar 


teach their favorite skill or activity 
to children. An understanding and 
concern for the total growth of chil- 
dren would certainly increase the 
value of staff members, regardless of 
their particular staff responsibility. 


Selection of Trainees 

Each trainee must show evidence 
of leadership ability and have an in- 
terest in the outdoors and children. 
The applicant must at least be in 
the tenth grade to be considered 
Completion of the three-year course 
coincides with college entrance and 
gives them some assurance of paid 
counseloring during the period of 
their higher education. 

These factors of selection were 
ascertained by letters of recommen. 
dation from school personnel, rec- 
ords of previous camp experience, 
and personal interviews. Acceptance 
in the latter two years is based on 
evaluations of the previous season's 
performance. 

The first’ year each trainee is 
charged the regular camp fee for the 
season, the second year he is charged 
one half the regular fee, and the 
third year he pays no fee and the 
camp furnishes his board and room. 


Campers learn to make their own shelter, under guidance of camp counselor and 
trainee. 


© Christian Science Monitor 


Science Publishing Society 


The Unit Pattern 

The camp operates on the unit 
plan for children from 7 through 14, 
having three coeducational units: 
Unit | for younger children; Unit 2 
for children in the middle-age group; 
and Unit 3 for. the older children. 
Unit 4 or the Counselor-Trainee 
Unit is composed of about 35 teen- 
agers, some of whom are junior coun- 
selors, leaving about 25 in the opera- 
tional group of the unit. The other 
units have 20 to 25 children each. 

The Counselor-Trainee Unit has 
the same basic responsibilities as the 
other units of the camp, namely that 
of building its own program and do- 
ing its share in the total camp pro- 
gram. Only two activities of the 
camp—horseback riding and swim- 
ming—are scheduled by the adminis- 
tration; the rest of the program is 
planned and scheduled by the vari- 
ous units and co-ordinated by a pro- 
gram committee of camper repre- 
sentatives and the program director. 


Counselor-Trainee Unit 

Last summer the Counselor- 
Trainee Unit contributed to the all- 
camp council fires, camp sings, square 
dance nights, water carnivals, chapel 
services, and other all-camp activi- 
ties. Even though they participated 
as a unit, some of the counselor- 
trainees were helping with the lead- 
ership in some of the other units as 
part of their training schedule. 

In addition to regular camp activi- 
tics as a unit, the training schedule 
of participation in the other units of 
the camp, and the activity program, 
a program of lectures and discussions 
is scheduled throughout the summer. 
This program last summer included 
such people as a lawyer on camp liga- 
tion, a national consultant in out- 
door education on recreation and 
camp games, a pediatrician on child 
behavior, the camp director on ad- 
ministrative problems, the program 
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director on program building and co. 
ordination, the watertront director 
on waterfront salety and administra- 
tion, and members of the camp staff. 

The counselor-trainee unit leader 
guided the planning and execution 
of the general program of the unit 
and was responsible for the guidance 
of each trainee’s individual program 
of activity in the other paris of the 
camp program. 


First-Year Experiences. large 
part of the first year is spent in the 
unit doing specific camp activities de 
signed to strengthen camping skills. 
The program includes experiences in 
pioneer camping, land sports, water- 
front, campcratt, and conservation. 
‘Some of the all-camp activities are 
planned and carried out by them as 
part of their unit’s contribution to 
the camp community. 

Planning takes place each weck 
and, as the summer progresses, many 
of their activity groups will be small- 
er as needs and interests become 
more specialized. Some who are 
ready will accompany the other units 
as helpers on trips and activities such 
as overnights, hikes, cookouts, and 
canoe trips. 


Second-Year Experiences. Al- 
though the counselor-trainee is sull a 
real part of the unit, each has an in- 
dividualized program with almost 
daily conferences with the unit lead- 
er about his or her experiences 
These experiences bring the coun- 
selor-trainee in contact with as many 
parts of the camp program as possi- 
ble for varying lengths of time up to 
a week. ‘Time will be spent with the 
program specialists such as arts and 
crafts, waterfront, campcraft, etc. As 
rapidly as their skills and under- 
standing permit, they help in these 
areas. Unit living is another experi- 
ence that they have as helpers. They 
usually go first to the age group that 
they like best and later have experi- 
ences in other groups as well. Some 
will also help in the camp. store, 
othee, and other parts of the camp 
community in which they have an 
interest. 

Third-Year Experiences, Ihe third. 
year counselor-trainees become jun 
ior counselors and are assigned to 
units for the summer. They take part 
in pre-camp orientation week and at- 
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counselor-trainee and two campers consult the camp schedule they developed 


under the unit plan. 


Interest in nature is fostered by counselor and trainee. 


tend all general staff meetings. They 
are responsible to the regular unit 
leaders, but still have conference 
and take part in evaluation discu 
sions with the counselor-trainee uri 
leader. They also take part in som 
of the discussions that the trainine 
unit may be having. 


Counselor-Trainee 
Self-Evaluations 

A few random remarks taken from 
the self-evaluation records show, | 
think, the general attitude and ap 
proach to camp counseloring on the 
part of these adolescents. 

“T find that I was content to spend how s 
on the tennis courts, when T was assigned 


to Land Sports. I found that teachin: 
tennis to others was far from a chore. You 


learn as you teach and T think this was a 
Valuable experience.” 

“Tam weak in self-confidence but teel 
that IT have improved since last’ year and 
hope that IT will continue to do so. 1 
think that betore | come back next year, 
I should increase my knowledge of games 
and things to do on rainy days. The thing 
that | enjoyed most this summer was work 
ing in the units.” 

‘T should be with children more so that 
1 could understand them better. This is 
one thing that | could do at home.” 

“TL came into this camp with a superficial 
knowledge of children and a secret: inne 
feeling that a young child and myself 
would find it hard to reach a mutual 
understanding and respect 

Being an only child, I had practically 
no experience with younger children and 
working with Unit | changed my whole out 
look. I owas no longer afraid of children 
(Concluded on page 41) 
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EPORTLING ON the crucial is- 
R sues in physical education, 
health education, and recreation, 
President Clifford Lee Brownell 
opened the 58th National Conven 
tion of AAHPER at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York City, April 19. In the 
five-day Convention built around the 
theme “The Challenge of Values,” 
some 4,000 delegates examined de- 
velopments of the past two years in 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation at more than 70 
scheduled group meetings. The next 
AAHPER Convention will be held 
in Chicago in 1956. 

Dr. Brownell, in his report to the 
profession, stressed the seriously defi 
cient programs in physical education 
and the alarming shortage of teach- 
ers. THe said, “More than 50 per cent 
of our youth in high schools have no 
physical education, Ot the re 
mainder, many are provided with in- 
adequate, unbalanced programs. Fa- 
cilities and skilled leadership tor pro- 
grams of physical education for girls 
ure even more deficient.” 

He urged schools to provide ade- 
quate daily planned programs ot 
physical education for all children, 
beginning with the nursery school 


Guests and officers at opening session, led by Clifford Lee Brennell, 1952-54 AAHPER President. 


AAHPER’s New York Convention 


April 19-23, 1954 


and kindergarten. In junior and sen- 
ior high school, he advocated a broad 
and varied program for both boys 
and girls. He said that Boards of 
Education should provide, through 
the regular school budget, funds ade- 
quate for personnel, supplies, and 
equipment essential for effective pro 
grams in physical education, includ. 
ing the important phase of competi- 
tive athletics. 


Above: Some of the 90-o0dd commercial exhibits in the Statler. 
Below: Session of the Elementary Physical Education Workshop. 


On the teacher shortage, he said, 
“A vigorous campaign of recruit- 
ment cannot be delayed. Physical 
educators and guidance counselors at 
all levels must be made aware of this 
disturbing trend and take effective 
action.” 

Dr. Brownell emphasized the con 
uibution of our areas to building the 
strength and courage so vital to the 
youth of America. The Resolutions 


made at the 58th National Conven- 
tion point the way to AAHPER’s 
present and future activities and 
projects. See page 13. 
Convention Sessions 

Delegates to the Convention heard 
addresses by Harry D. Gideonse, 


president of Brooklyn College; Sam- 
uel M. Brownell, United States Com 
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missioner of Education; Wilton 
Krogman, professor of physical an 
thropology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Graduate School of Medicine; 
Lyle Spencer, Science Research As- 
sociates, Chicago; and many others. 
Dr. Gideonse spoke at the Open- 
ing General Session of the Conven- 
tion on the present status of educa- 
tion. As is customary, awards were 
presented at the Opening Session. 
William L. Hughes, Temple Univer 
sity, was recipient of the Luther H. 
Gulick Award, highest in the Asso 
ciation. Anderson Award winners 
were: E. C. Davis, University of 
Southern California; Clair V. Lang- 
ton, Oregon State College; and James 
FE. Rogers, of San Francisco, retired. 
Recipients of the Honor Awards 
were: Alice O. Bronson, University 
of Utah; Charles C. Cowell, Purdue 
University; Edwin B. Henderson, 
Public Schools, Washington, D. C.; 
Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana State Uni 
versity; Mary P. O'Donnell, College 
of the City of New York; Elsa 
Schneider, U.S. Office of Education. 
At the Second General Session, 
Commissioner Brownell cited facts 
and general problems of concern in 
education. He said: “I see as per- 
haps the over-all critical issue facing 
all education in this country today 
the mobilizing of citizen-educator re 
sources in action programs pro- 
vide adequate education for Ameri 
can youth.” He outlined three pro 
posals toward solution of the 
problems: (1) State and White 
House Conferences on Education to 
foster nationwide understanding of 
the problems of education and t& 
mobilize resources for local, state, 
and federal action; (2) a National] 
Advisory Committee to make avail 
able the advice and recommenda 
tions of outstanding citizens; (3) co 
operative research education to 
stimulate solutions to educational 
problems of national significance. 
An all-day workshop on Elemen 
tary Physical Education was a Con 


vention highlight. Another all-day 
workshop was held by the Nationa! 
Section on Dance. A Symposium on 
Athletics in Education was the topic 
of the Third General Session. The 
problem, “How can athletics be 
made an integral part of the educa 
tional curriculum in schools and col 
leges?,”” was discussed by a panel. 

The Fourth General Session was 
the R. Tait McKenzie Lecture, de- 
livered by Dr. Krogman, on ‘Factors 
of Physical Growth of Children as 
They May Apply to Physical Educa- 
tion.” At this session The American 
Academy of Physical Education pre- 
sented its Creative Award for 1954 
to James E. Rogers. A citation was 
given to the American Medical Asso 
ciation Conlerence on Physicians and 
Schools. 


International Congress 

Prior to the National Convention, 
an International Congress on the Fs 
sentials of Physical Education fo 
Youth was held April 11-16 at the 
Connecticut Valley Colleges, the 
University of Massachusetts, and the 
Springheld Public Schools. More 
than 100 representatives from 41 for 
eign countries participated in the 
Congress and many later attended 
the Convention in New York. ‘Topics 
of the Congress included: Recre 
ation, Research in Physical Educa 
tion, Rehabilitation and Fitness, and 
Physical Education in the Elemen 
tary and Secondary Schools, for Uni- 


versity and College Age Groups, and 
for Girls and Women. Sponsored by 
AAHPER, it was the first interna 
tional congress on physical educa 
tion to be held in the United States. 
Over 200 Americans attended. 


Exhibitors 


Almost 100 commercial exhibitors 
and many other educational exhibi 
tors took part in the National Con 
vention at the Hotel Statler. Ther 
part was important, since AAHPER 
and the sports industries have a com 
mon concern in teaching the use olf 
sports equipment, of which mor 
than one billion dollars worth is pur 
chased each year in the United States 
As more adequate programs are pro 
vided, this great expenditure will in 
crease even more. AAHPER, like 
other professional organizations, has 
a responsibility for assisting the com 


Ruth Abernathy, AAHPER President for 
1954-56, and Ray. O. Duncan, newly 
elected President-elect for 1954-56. 


Above: Panel at opening at National Sports Festival. 


Below: Delegates attending the International Congress. 
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mercial organizations improving 
the tools of the profession. 

An example of the co-operative ei 
fort between sports industries and 
AAHPER common 
sponsorship of the second annual 
National Sports Festival. The Festi 
val, a national observance in many 
communities, 


is seen in the 


encourages Cco-opera 
tion in planning activities that ca!l 
attention to the value of sports and 
recreation American life. Meet 
ings at the National AAHPER Con 
vention set the stage for the Festival, 
which comtinued through May 16. 


New Officers 


As a result of voting at the Repre 
sentative Assembly meeting, Ray O. 
Duncan, dean of the School of Physi 


cal Education and Athletics, West 


Virginia University, became the 
President-elect of the Association for 
1954-56. He will serve as President 
for 1956-58. Ruth Abernathy, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 
took office as President for 1954-56, 
while Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, be- 
came Past-President. 

Vice-Presidents who took — office 
were: Health Education, Pattric 
Ruth O’Keele, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Public Schools; Physical Education, 
Kleanor Metheny, University — of 
Southern California; and Recreation 
Education, W. H. Orion, Veterans 


Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Elected by the Representative As- 
sembly were the Vice-Presidents-elect, 
who will serve as Vice-Presidents for 
Health 


1956-58: Education, Robert 


O. Yoho, director of health and 
physical education tor the Indiana 
State Board of Health; Physical Edu- 
cation, Elmon L. Vernier, director of 
health and physical education, Balti- 
more (Md.) Public Schools; Recrea 
tion Education, Jackson M. Andet 
son, associate professor for recrea- 
tion, Purdue University. 

The 58th National Convention, 
the first biennial Convention of 
AAHPER, was held jointly with the 
Eastern District Association. Printed 
Proceedings of all the meetings are 
available and may be obtained trom 
Association Headquarters, 1201 Six 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., for $2.00. The next biennial 
Convention will be held in Chicago 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, March 
24-30, 1956. 


OLICY MATTERS approved 
P:. the Board of Directors at the 
New York meeting are ol inter- 
est to the entire AAHPER member 
ship. 

e The Board agreed that the Asso-, 
ciation become a sponsoring agency! 
in carrying out the production of a 
film on the physical education pro 
gram. Over a period of two years, it 
will contribute $2,500 to the project. 
e Titles of members of the national 
othee professional staff were changed 
as follows: “Associate Executive See 

retary”; “Assistant Secretary, and 
Health Education’; 
“Assistant Secretary, and Consultant 
for Physical Education and Girls and 
Women's Sports’; and “Assistant 
Secretary, and Consultant for Rec- 
reation and Outdoor Education.” 


Consultant for 


e Approval was given to the plan- 
ning of conferences, to be held in the 
fall of 1954, on the undergraduate 
minor in health education; prepara 
tion in health desirable 
lor all physical education majors; 
and desirable preparation in health 
education for all prospective teach- 
ers. 


education 


e The Board of Directors authorized 
the President to appoint Association 
members to function within a tenta 
live Divisional structure to provide 
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Action of Representative Assembly and Board of 
Directors, 58th National Convention 


lor appropriate emphasis on men’s 
athletics within the Association's ac- 
tivities and programs. Such indi- 
will function within this 
structure through the next biennial 
Convention, at which time the plan 


will be evaluated by the Board of 
Directors. 


viduals 


e Approval was given to the prepa- 
ration and publication of two book 
lets--one interpreting the points of 
view of the Elementary Principals 
(NEA), the PTA, the Classroom 
Deachers (NEA), and AAHPER 
with reference to competition for the 
elementary school age child; and the 
other on school-community relation- 
ships in the acquisition, develop- 
ment, and use of facilities for recrea- 
tion. 
e The Board of Directors went on 
record as urging luture Convention 
Planning Committees to avoid set- 
ting dates of Association conventions 
in conflict with religious holidays- 
if at all possible. The Association's 
next biennial Convention will be 
held in Chicago at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel during the week of March 
25, 1956. 

Action was taken by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly on the following 
matters: 


e The petition of the National Com 

mittee for Health and Physical Edu 

cation of the National Association ol 
jewish Center Workers for affiliation 
was accepted, 

e The petition of the National Asso 

ciation for Intercollegiate Athletics 
for afhliation was accepted. 

e Formation of a Council on Equip- 
ment and Supplies was approved to 
operate within the General Division 
with a structure, function, and slate 
of officers similar to that of other 
sections of the Division. The Coun- 
cil would meet at each biennial Con- 
vention of the AAHPER to discuss 
matters relative to equipment, sup 
plies, and facilities: their use, stand- 
ards, and availability to the profes 
sion. 

e The afhliation of the AAHPER 
with the Pan American Confedera 
tion of Associations of Teachers o! 
Physical Education was approved, ‘4s 
well as the constitution for the Con 
federation and the payment of the 
athliation fee ($100). 

e Constitutional changes re- 
visions. These will be published in 
the September JOURNAL, when the 
Association’s Constitution will ap- 
pear in full. 

e Resolutions approved at 58th Na- 
tional Convention are on page 13. * 
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AAHPER RESOLUTIONS, 1954 


The AAHPER believes that: Individuals who possess vigor, strength 


and character are the greatest resources of a nation and are indispensable 
in times of emergency. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation con- 
tribute to the total FITNESS of all citizens who in their accumulated 


Teacher Education and 
Recruitment 

The number of potential cand: 
dates in health and physical educa 
tion is decreasing. For example, in 
1950, 13,792 physical education 
teachers were graduated from college 
prepared to teach physical education 
in high school. In 1953, the number 
dropped to 7,179-—a decrease of 55 
per cent lor men and 21.7 per ceni 
for women. ‘This decrease the 
number of candidates occurred in 
spite of the fact that the greatest im 
pact of the enrollment bulge has 
been felt only by the first and second 
erades. 

Significant steps are now being 
taken by national organizations i 
recruitment and toward achieving 
truce professional status for teachers 
and only through united effort on 
the national, state, and local #level 
will the situation be improved. 


The Association reaffirms its posi 
tion on teacher education. It unites 
with all departments of the NEA and 
state education associations to pat 
licipate vigorously in the course of 
action that is planned by the Na 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Peacher Education. The major goal 
to be achieved by the Council is tin 
ly, urgent, organized effort: toward 
recognition of teaching as a protes 
sion and provision ol programs, fa 
cilities, and other resources which 
will be adequate lo insure proles 
sional competence, “The Council also 
assumes the task of evolving suitable 
standards and cflective procedurcs 
for the voluntary accreditation of 
programs ol teacher education in co} 
leges and universities. 
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strength guarantee the SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The National 
Peacher Education and Professional 
Standards of NEA has issued State 
ments of Policy which relate to the 


Commission — 


certification, salaries and in-service 
growth of teachers. “The Association 
urges its members to become tamiliat 
with and to support these policies, 
and to co-ordinate their efforts with 
NCTEPS to upgrade the protes 
sional preparation, teacher com 
petency, and inservice growth ol 
teachers. 


The Association continues to 
recognize the important contribu 
tions of the American Association ol 
Colleges for Veacher Education in 
its work, which is tundamentally con 
cerned with continuous improv: 
ment of teacher education. The As 
sociation encourages members to use 
the AAC TE standards of evaluation 
for sell-appraisal of their programs. 


The Association urges that Boards 
of kducation and School Administra 
tors continue their efforts to assur 
full health education, physical edu 
cation, and recreation education ex 
periences for all children This 
would require expanded programs 
of inservice education lor classroom 
teachers assigned to this task. It also 
necessitates expanded — supervision 


and added special consultants in thes 


field. 


Phe Association wishes to com 
mend its committees working on the 
vocational pamphlets designed to 


acquaint high school students and 


vocational counselors with the 
cupational opportunities health 
education, and recreation education 
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Construction Needs 

America cannot afford short 
change its youth. Loday the nation 
needs more than 340,000 additional 
rooms to house its school population. 
Many communities have not pre 
pared lor the increased enrollment 
and as a result many clementary 
schools are operating on morning 
and: alternoon shitts. Phe greatest 
enrollment iipact has not yet bit the 
secondary schools. To meet current 
needs, the nation must build 117,000 
classrooms annually. 

Phe Association joins the Ameri 
can Association olf School Adminis 
trators im advocating that) federai 
financial support be granted to states 
lor construction of elementary anc 
secondary school facilities. “The pro 
gram should be made an taportant 
partolt any future public works pro 
gram. Funds should be admunistercad 
by the US. Othee of Education chan 
neled through State Departments ot 
bducation to local school districts. 

Phe Association urees that all 
members become acquamted with 
new construction methods which al 
lect health education, physical edu 
cation and recreation education, thai 
they may be able to counsel intellt 
gently with school officials as to 
needed facilities 

The Association commends the 
United States Department of Health, 
hducation, and Wellare for arrang 
ing a series of conferences to begin 
next fall to study school problems 
including how to meet the need for 


juture school construction. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Reports from the United States 
Department of Health, Education, 
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and Wellare indicate that delinquent 
behavior by youngsters is increasing 
The number of youngsters from 10 
to 17 years of age appearing before 
courts between 1948 and 1952 was re 
ported up 29 per cent, or about five 
the percentage increase in 
population of children ages 10 to 17 
during that period. 

From 1952 to 1960, there will be an 
increase of about 40 per cent more 
children of this age. This could 
mean, if the rate of delinquent be 
havior stood at its 1952 level, that 
as many as 1,400,000 youngsters 
would be picked up by the police in 
1960. ‘There is some evidence to in- 
dicate that the serious violations of 
law appear to be more numerous. 

Juvenile delinquency is a complex 
problem. More research into causes, 
preventions, and treatments is 
needed. ‘Lhe Association sincerely 
believes that sound programs of 
health and physical education and 
recreation can help lessen delinquen 
cy. 

It commends the Children’s Bu- 
reau for creating the Juvenile De 
linquency Branch in its Division of 
Social Services and the action already 
taken by the Branch, the National 
Education Association, and — the 
many co-operating organizations and 
groups for focusing public concern 
and initiating community action on 
this problem. The Association 
pledges its support of this movement 
in behalf of American youth. 


School Athletics 

‘The Association is in accord with 
the following affirmation included in 
the most recent publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission, 
entitled School Athletics: 

We believe that the experience 

of playing athletic games should be a 
part of the education of all children 
and youth who attend school in the 
United States. 
“Participation in sound athletic pro- 
grams, we believe, contributes to 
health and happiness, physical skill 
and emotional maturity, social com- 
petence and moral values. 


“We believe that cooperation and 
competition are both important com- 
ponents of American }hife. Athletic 
participation can help teach the 
values of cooperation as well as the 
spirit of competition. 


“Playing hard and playing to win can 
help to build character. So also do 
learning to ‘take it’ in the rough and 
tumble of vigorous play, experiencing 
defeat without whimpering and _ vic- 
tory without gloating, and disciplining 
one’s self to comply with the rules of 
the games and of good sportsmanship. 


“Athletics may also exemplify the 
value of the democratic process and 
of fair play. Through team play the 
student athlete often learns how to 
work with others for the achievement 
of group goals. Athletic competition 
can be a wholesome equalizer. Indi- 
viduals on the playing field are 
judged for what they are and for what 
they can do, not on the basis of the 
social, ethnic, or economic group to 
which their families belong.” 


We reaffrm our relationship with 
the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations 
and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals in the de 
velopment of athletics as an integral 
part of the school program. 


Research Emphasis 


The Association urges that there 
be more research in making practical 
studies of methods which affect atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns in all 
developmental areas in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and rec 
reation education and that fuller use 
be made of the results and techniques 
employed in the study of human re 
lations. Studies of this kind can be 
conducted by any competent teacher 
who wants to help others grow. It ts 
also desirable that the kind of re 
search sanctioned by educational in- 
stitutions and their agents be in ac 
cord with currently acceptable re 
search standards and practices. 


Co-operation with Other Nations 

The United States is co-operating 
with other nations in the advance- 
ment of world understanding and 
peace through the United Nations 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organiza 
tion, The Association joins with 
other Departments of the National 
Education Association in supporting 
this movement of co-operation 
among nations. 


The Association commends the 
work of its Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations together with the 
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Joint Council of International Aft 
fairs in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation in planning the In- 
ternational Congress on the Essen 
tials of Physical Education for Youth. 
It pledges co-operation with the off 
cials of the Olympic and Pan Ameri- 
can Games. 

The Association endorses the rec 
ommendation to UNESCO and the 
World Heaith Organization from the 
International Congress on the Essen- 
tials of Physical Education — for 
Youth, Connecticut Valley, U.S.A. 
April 1i-16, 1954. 

The Association is an affiliate of 
the Pan American Confederation of 
Associations of ‘Teachers of Physica! 
Education. 


Publications Appreciation 


The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation wishes to express its ap 
preciation to the following groups 
for authoritative publications which 
contribute to better understanding 
and knowledge in the fields of health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation education. 


American Association of School Administra 
tois, Health in Schools (Revised Edition) . 

American Dental Association, A Dental 
Health Program for Schools. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Fostering Mental Health in 
Qur Schools. 

Department of Elementary School Princi 
pals of the NFA, Health in Elementary 
Schools. 

Joint Committee of the National Educa 
tion Association and the American Medi 
cal Association on Health Problems in 
Education, School Health Services. 

Fducational Policies Commission of the Na 
tional Education Association, School Ath 
letics. 

Contributors ta the Second Yearbook of 
this Association, Children in Focus. 

Report of the Joint Committee on Athletic 
Competiton for Children of Elementary 
and Junior High School Age, Desirable 
Athletic Competition for Children. 


Convention Appreciation 


The Association thanks all who 
have helped make this 58th Conven 
tion a success, with special apprecia- 
tion to the following: Nelson. S. 
Walke, Convention Manager and his 
committees; the Eastern District As 
sociation of AAHPER; the New 
York State AHPER; and the Health 
Education Teachers Association 
(HETA) of New York City. * 
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The Teacher 


VS. 


Quackery in Medicine 


by WALLACE F. JANSSEN 


Assistant to the Commissioner 
Food and Drug Administration 


Department of Healt 


MERICA HAS THE best medical 
A care in the world, but medical 
quackery is one of America’s great 
health problems. This modern par- 
adox has many causes, one of which is 
the failure of many persons to dis- 
criminate in their choice of medical 
care. There are literally thousands 
of incompetent practitioners of heal- 
ing in every section of the country, 
with an infinite variety of unscientific 
and ineffective treatments. 

Modern health education must 
include some knowledge of this 
problem, for two reasons: 

1. ‘To put the individual on his 
guard to avoid incompetent practi- 
tioners and their dangerous advice 
and treatments, and 

2. ‘To provide some knowledge of 
what constitutes good medical care 
and how to obtain it. 

Our future citizens also have a 
right to knowledge of the differences 
between the various schools of heal- 
ing which are licensed by the states 
in which they reside, as well as some 
idea of the functions and qualifica- 
tions of the different medical special 
ties and branches of the healing arts. 
There are too many who would not 
know the difference, for instance, 
between pediatrician and podiatrist. 

The Food and Drug Administra 
tion is in a unique position to observe 
this problem. Topping its list of 
“most wanted” violators of the pure 
food and drug laws are the medical 
charlatans who profit from the gull 
bility of the sick through their sale 
of worthless and dangerous drugs 
and devices. Much quackery is not 
subject to the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, and can be regu 
lated only under state laws, but the 
files in Washington cdntain the 
records of hundreds of notorious 
operators. 


Education, and Welfare 


Kinds of Quacks 

What are the leading kinds of 
medical quackery which flourish in 
the United States today. 


Herbalists. One could begin with 
the herbalists—who carry on the 
folk-medicine of our ancestors or ol 
the Indian tribes, but who are tast 
disappearing. The “herb doctor” 
may have knowledge of a long list 
of plants, whose leaves, roots, bark, o1 
truits are supposed to have medicinal 
virtues for different diseases. Or he 
may have a single brew or concoction 
of herbs which he prescribes and 
sells for any and all kinds of sickness. 


It is true, of course, that drugs 
derived from certain plants, such as 
quinine and digitalis, have great 
value in medicine, but the list of 
those “botanicals” which have rec 
ognized usefulness is growing shorter 
year by year. In many instances medi 
cal research has disproved complete 
ly the supposed virtues of once popu 
lar botanical drugs. Others have 
been replaced by new bette 
synthetic products. And in any event, 
rational medicine prefers to employ 
purified and standardized products, 
rather than the crude materials 
gathered from the woods and fields. 

But all this means little to those 
who put their trust in “yarbs.” In a 
southwestern state a man who claims 
to cure cancer is treating thousands 
of patients, some of whom do have 
cancer, with a formula composed ol 
such things as prickly ash bark, red 
clover blossoms, and cascara (the 
common laxative). He says he ob 
tained this recipe from his grand 
father, who also was an itinerant 
medicine peddler. It costs each pa 
tient about $400 just for treatment 
in the “clinic” which prescribes this 
medicine, to be taken at home. They 
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get an examination which is only a 
buildup tor the sale of the medicine 
—plus an assortment ol irrelevant 
preparations such as laxatives, an 
tacids, vitamins, etc. 


Gadget Quacks, ‘The appeal of the 
herb quack is greatest to those in 
clined to look backward tor thei 
sources of wisdom and guidance 
the people who do not go tor new 
fangled ideas and who think “grand 
ma knew best.” Today many more 
are taken in by the new school ot 
quackery, which cashes in on the sci 
entific achievements —and jargon 
of the atomic age 

Many charlatans of this era are 
promoters of electrical or mec hanical 
devices which are supposed to give 
off curative rays of one sort or an 
other. Only a few weeks ago a Fed 
eral court: enjoined a nationwide 
medical swindle based on the theory 
that a dried blood sample from the 
patient (not present) could be 
placed in a device called a “Radio 
scope” and that the dials of this 
machine would then indicate not 
only what disease the patient had but 
how to treat it with other machines 
sold to local practitioners. 

When the FDA scientists investi 
gated the Radioscope, they found 
only a meaningless jumble of wiring, 
lights, and dials, no more capable of 
diagnosing disease than a juke box 
or a pinball machine. 

Thirteen different “‘treatmenc’ 
machines sold under such names as 
Depolaray, Oscilloclast, Oscillotron, 
Depolatron, and Electropad were 
found to be of just two types, or Com 
binations of these. One type was sim 
ply a coil producing a magnetic field 
similar to that created by home elec 
tric appliances such as a vacuum 
cleaner or electric doorbell. “The 
other type was a low-powered trans 
mitter of radio waves similar to those 
used for short wave radio communi 
cation by police, bus companies, and 
taxicabs. Made to have an imposing 
and “scientific” appearance, these 
machines were worthless for any 
therapeutic purpose, yet over 5,000 
are known to have been used by 
various practitioners in all parts of 
the United States, and quite possi 
bly many are still in use. 

Prior to the injunction, local prac 
litioners were going through the im 
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pressive routine of taking the pa 
tients’ blood samples and their medi 
cal histories, which they would send 
to the “Electronic Medical Founda 
tion,” located in San Francisco. ‘The 
latter would send back the diagnosis 
by mail, including the dial settings 
for the treatment machines. To the 
average layman, unschooled in either 
electronics or medicine, it all seemed 
quite ethical and scientific. Knowing 
the wonderful things that are being 
accomplished today in the fields of 
science, patients did) not even ques 
tion that treatment was being recom 
mended by someone who had never 
seen them. 


In the mantis on the use of these 
machines, treatments were recom. 
mended for such dangerous condi 
tions as breast tumors, uterine tu 
mors, cancer, Coronary thrombosis, 
enlarged prostate, hyperthyroidism, 
and gastric ulcer, as well as many 
symptomatic conditions such as dizzi 
ness, might sweats, loss of weight, 


and rapid heart. 


Finding a Competent Physician 

This case illustrates the necessity 
of education on the importance of 
getting Competent medical care. Few 
people give the selection of then 
physician the attention that it de 
serves. Dr. Morris kishbein’s “Mod 
erm Home Medical Adviser,” possi 
bly the most widely distributed medi 
cal book for laymen, begins wittt this 
sentence: “OF all the proble ms that 
may concern the average family, 
there is probably not one in which 
the decision is of more ultimate on 
portance for the health and hap 
piness of the family than the choice 
of the family physician.” 

Modern health education certain 
ly includes some pointers on this 
problem. In his book, Dr. Fishbein 
ollers these questions to be consid 
ered in the choice of a doctor. 

“First, is he a graduate of a recognized 

medical school that requires at least four 

years of thorough training? 

“Is the doctor licensed to practice medi 


cine the state which he has his 
office 

Has the doctor had actual training as an 
interne hospital’ 

“Is the doctor a member of his county 
medical society, of his) state medical 
society of the American Medical Associa 
tion, or of any other recognized. organ 
body of physicians 


The Ethical Physician, Writing on 
the characteristics of an ethical 
physician, Dr. Fishbein has this to 
say: 

An cthical physician may be differen 
ticted from a quack by certain well-estab 
lished characteristics An ethical physician 
does not advertise his methods or cures in 
4a newspaper He does not give out ci 
culars concerning his work or his fees 
He does not indiscriminately distribute his 
picture, He does not put large signboards 
on his windows or outside his office, ad 
vertising his extraordinary merits, or other 
wise promoting his wares \ competent 
ethical physician seldom finds it necessary 
to travel from town to town to. secure 
patients He usually has an established 
place of residence and of work to which 
patients come when they require his serv 
ices or to which they send, requesting his 
attendance when they themselves are unable 
to travel. ‘The traveling doctor who moves 
from town to town is not to be consulted 
or to be considered a sate family physician.’ 

Ethical physicians do not claim to 
have secret. cures or methods that 
other doctors do not know. Like 
other scientists they publish their dis- 
coveries and results of research, tor 
criticism by their colleagues, ad 
vancement of the profession, and 
benefit to mankind. Quacks have no 
such tradition and commonly seek to 
advertise, publish, or promise that 
they can cure the most serious dis 
eases by secret or exclusive methods. 
Secrecy is one of the hallmarks. of 
qu iwkery. 

Physicians Must Be Licensed. “The 
fact that there are many kinds of doc 

tors specializing i different branches 
and schools of medicine is” basic 
health information. “Po protect the 
public, state laws require them to 
pass examinations belore they can be 
licensed, 

When a physician is licensed to 
practice medicine and surgery, he 
can legally engage in all branches of 
healing arts. He can diagnose and 
treat disease by whatever means indi 
cated. can perform all kinds ot 
examinations, prescribe and admin 
ister drugs, and carry out all kinds of 
surgical procedures, 

It may be asked, “What is there to 
prevent a doctor with little or no 
experionce neurosurgery, for ex 
ample, from performing a dangerous 
operation on the brain?’ “Phe an- 
swer is that the doctor is limited in 
what he can do by his qualifications. 
Such an operation can only be per- 
formed in a hospital which has the 
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necessary facilities and staff. A hos 
pital cannot take the responsibility 
of permitting such operation 
unless the doctor performing it is 
qualified. 

The American Medical Associa 
tion has established specialty boards 
which set the @ducational pre 
requisites and standards for admis 
sion to the various specialties of 
medical practice. In order to receive 
a certificate from these boards and 
be recognized as a specialist, the doc- 
tor must pass searching scientific 
written and oral examinations. Most 
hospitals are guided by these certifi 
cates in determining whether a doc 
tor will be allowed to use their ta 
cilities. 

The doctor is also regulated in his 
practice by the ethics of his protes 
sion and by the possibility of damage 
suits brought by patients or thei 
famulies. 

Other Licensed Practitioners 

Classes in health education should 
be encouraged to learn what is en 
compassed in some of the leading 
medical specialties, such as gynecol 
ogy, pediatrics, psychiatry, etc. These 
classes should become — ac- 
quainted with the various kinds of 
practitioners which are licensed by 
their states. 

Dentists are licensed to practice as 
Doctors of Dental Surgery. Like 
medicine, dentistry has its specialties, 
sugh as oral surgery, orthodontia 
(prevention and correction of mal 
formations of the yaw and malocclu 
sions of the teeth), periodontia (pre 
vention and treatment ol diseases of 
the gums and gingival tissues), pros 
thetics (restoration of missing teeth 
by artificial means), and public 
health dentistry. Health education 
has made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to dental health. 

Phe educational requirements tor 
the study of dentistry (two years at 
an approved liberal arts college and 
four years ol prolessional training) 
have been made uniform through 
the work of the Council on Dental 
Kducation of the American Dental 

Association. Licensing is by State 
Boards of Dental Examiners. 

All states now license osteopaths. 
The ofhcial definition of osteopathy 
adopted by the American Osteo 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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TASK OF tormulating fa 
sighted community recreation 


programs has stimulated recognition 
ol the recreation survey as a usetul 
research instrument in achieving de 
sired goals. A survey can be used to 
determine community needs and 
characteristics, reveal deficiencies, ¢s 
tablish co-ordination, distinguish re 
sources and, ultimately, chart a 
course for the future of recreation in 
the community. “‘Pherefore, the 
reation leader should: possess tunda- 
mental knowledge of the survey proc 


Css. 


Six Basic Categories 


Basic information relating to the 
structure and function of the com 
munity recreation survey is latently 
existent published survey reports. 
From critical analysis of recent 
prominent community recreation 
surveys,! the following six basic cat 
gories of a Community recreation stu 
vev evolved: 

|. Organization of the survey. 
\ skilled director aided by consult 
ants in specific areas of community 
recreation will insure a sound proce- 
dure and contribute to more valid, 
reliable, and objective decisions. 
Committees utilizing both lay and 
professional groups should also help 
conduct the survey in order to insure 
its success and to interpret its recom 
mendations to the community. 

2. A statement of purpose 
should be clearly delineated, point 
ing out the focus of the study, limit 
ing its objectives, and indicating the 
needs to be satisfield. Provision tor 
recommendations and proposed 


IThese include the 1944 Minneapolis 
survey, the 1946 Los Angeles survey, the 


1948 Whittier survey, the 1949 Boston sur 


vey, and the 1951 New Orleans survey. See 
May 1954 JourNAL, p. 27, “The Community 
Recreation Survey, 1908-52," by Thomas § 
Yukie 
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A Community Recreation Survey Guide 


by THOMAS S. YURKIE 


Re 
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plan to carry out the findings of the 
study should be mentioned in- the 
statement ol purpose. 


5. A concept of the situation 
outlines the basic characteristics of 
the situation or community in which 
the survey is operating. Tt this is to 
be an investigation of the total com 
munity, a description of the total 
physical, social, economic, politic il, 
and population factors ts required. 
An exploration of a particular area 
or agency of recreation in the com 
munity might call for an historical, 
evolutionary, or philosophical pres 
entation of the background of thy 
situation, 


1. A survey states and uses evalu- 
ative criteria. “These criteria may be 
standards, principles, priority ratings 
and/or educational objectives which 
have been formulated by survey spe 
cialists, by leaders in the field of re: 
reation, or by the particular survey 
stall. Evaluative criteria are used in 
analyzing the findings of the survey 
in order to reach conclusions and 
make recommendations. 


>». An analysis of the situation 
under investigation is the major 
section ol a survey and is directly re 
lated to the fulfillment of its 
pose. “Phe analysis of the recreation 
situation, whether limited or com 
munity-wide, should be directed to 
ward the tactors inherent. in the 
structure, functions and objectives 
of the public and private recreatior 
wencies of the community which ar 
the prime motivators of any recres 
tion situation. Factors evident in 
these agencies which should be ana 
lyved either individually or com 
positely are: finance, administration, 
personnel, legal aspects, program 
ming, areas and facilities, relations 
and conditions of agencies or groups 


of agencies, and co-ordination. 


ATION 


6. The survey makes reeommen- 
dations oF suggestions, Or proposes 
certain needs and inprovements foi 
the community recreation. situation 
as discovered by the analysis. “These 
should be definite, although thes 
may reler specifically or in general to 
an agency or group of agencies and 
their functions, or to the community 
at-large 


1 Survey Form 


Phis projected survey form outhin 
ing the essential steps in each basi: 
category may be used as a guide in 
conducting a recreation 
survey. Since a community recrea 
tion survey should be designed to 
conform to the specifi problems and 
needs of an individual community, 
this is not a definite plan but a ten 
tative outline. 


GUIDE FOR CONDUCTING A 
COMMUNITY RECREATION SURVEY 


Organization 

\. Direction of the survey--a director 
with the necessary’ professional recrea 
lion, background and the preparation 


and expenence to conduct survey 


B. Surie staff—a_ stafl of competent 
consultants for recreational surveying 


supported by 


I. A steering committee of recreation 
agency heads, municipal officials, and 

civic leaders 

2. A survey committee of imterested 

Citizens 


Planning the survey 


1. Consult previous or related stud 
ies, OF a preliminary pilot study 
), Determine the need tor the surveys 
and the type of survey to fulfill these 
needs 
Sudget the surveys 
a4) Estimates as to the scape, 
cost, time required, and necessary 
follow up 
(b) Salaries and travel expenses 
of survey stafl and the director 
(c) Cost of office, Clerical assist 
ance, supplies mimeographing, 
and distribution of forms 
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(d) Cost of meetings during the 
survey, and cost of printing and 
distributing final reports 


Purpose of the sarvey 
Statement of the purpose of the 


survey covering its objectives, limitations, 
needs to be satisfied, hopes for recom- 
mendations, and a plan to carry out 
the latter 


1. Alternatives setting the focus of 
the study: 
(a) An all-inclusive survey of the 
community recreation program in 
volving all agencies and their 
aspects 
(b) An exclusive survey of some 
partic ular recreation agency, focus 
ing primarily upon its structure, 
functions and/or scope 


(c) A functional survey of a 
community recreation agency con 
cerned with a composite of the 
many factors affecting the agency 
or agencies 


111. Concept of the situation, ‘This calls 
for a description of the community or a 
knowledge of the basic facts relating to 
the objectives of the survey. “Thus, the con- 
cept of the situation can be described in 


two 


ways A. Community wide, or B. 
About 


a particular situation within the 


community which may require an historical, 


evolutionary, or philosophical presentation 


of the background of the situation. 


Community wide concept includes: 
1. Physiography and other factors— 
land and water area; topography and 
soil conditions; elevation above sea 
level; streams and lakes; average 
temperature and precipitation; —in- 
dustrial and commercial areas; rail 
road lines, major traffic lines and 
arteries: features of scenic interest; 
street development 
2. Socio-economic data property 
and land values; housing conditions; 
delinquency trends; purchasing 
power; indigence and relief; occupa 
tions and employment; social prob 
lems 
%. Population data —estimated pres 
ent population; metropolitan trends 
in population; distribution of foreign 
or racial groups; population com 
position by age groups 
4. Neighborhood pattern of com- 
munity——traditional neighborhoods; 
relative significance of barriers; 
tentative neighborhood boundaries; 
boundaries and elementary school 
attendance areas; district school 
population by neighborhoods 
5. Political and governmental factors 
municipal government organiza- 
tions; county organization or other 
governmental factors and divisions; 
legislative authority relating to rec- 
reation; general planning; zoning 
ordinances; financial situation of 
central government 


B. Historical, evolutionary or philosophi- 
cal presentation may include: 


1. The role of recreation and leisure 
in the lives of the people of the 
community 

2. ‘The role of the local government 
im recreation 

$. An evolutionary concept of best 
practices in organization and pro 
cedures 

4. historical account of the 
progress of the role of community 
agencies in recreation 


IV. Evaluative criteria. ‘These will be 
used to appraise the findings revealed by 
the analysis of the situation. They may 
include: 


A. Principles of programming, planning 
areas and facilities, personnel, organiza 
tion of agencies or general recreational 
planning 

B. Standards relating to facilities, to 
areas, of personnel, of finance and bud 


procedures or broad community 


standards 


Priorities, or “doing first things first,” 
concerning the relative need of existing 
facilities and areas, need for acquisition 
and development of land, relative need 
for age groups, and equalizing distribu- 
tion of improvements or service of 
neighborhoods 


V. Analysis of the situation, The pur- 
pose of the survey should state the situation 
which is to be analyzed. This situation 


might 


be community-wide, covering all 


aspects and recreation agencies, or more 
exclusive, dealing with and relating to the 
structure and functions of an agency or 
groups of agencies. In any analysis, data 
must be gathered about the agencies in the 
situation. There are three groups of 
agencies: A. Public, B. Voluntary, and 


Commercial. 


A. Public agencies are municipal rec 
reation departments or boards, schools, 
other municipal sub-divisions concerned 
with recreation, libraries, museums, and 
other tax-supported groups 


1. Municipal park recreation 

departments. Information to collect: 
(a) Organization — boards or 
commissions concerned with rec- 
reation, their composition and 
terms; legislative authority re 
lating to the board or department 
of recreation; list and description 
of board members their 
qualifications 
(b) Administration — types of 
municipal authority; conduct of 
recreation authority; time and 
place of meetings; records and re 
ports; research planning; 
personnel policies (salaries, 
retirement, leaves, civil service) ; 
use of municipal agencies for 
purchasing, maintenance, con- 
struction; manual of operation for 
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department; executive organiza 
tion and assistance; background, 
experience, and education of 
executives 

(c) Leadership (personnel) —staff 
organization of supervision, rec- 
reation leaders and clerical help; 
numbers and classification of em 
ployees, their assigned responsi 
bilities, previous experience, sal 
ary, turn-over and _ volunteers; 
personnel policies of retirement, 
vacations, sick leave, employee 
representation; staff meetings; 
in-service training; state and na 
tional conferences; department 
and staff evaluation; contributions 
to the profession, as writing of 
articles and achievements; dem- 
ocratic conduct of the department; 
operative and maintenance staffs; 
quality of personnel. 

(d) Finance—recreation and park 
budget for the past five years; 
budget procedures and items as 
sources of income; operating ex 
penditures; leadership costs; tees 
and charges; maintenance costs; 
capital expenditures; disburse 
ment methods; and __ financial 
bookkeeping 

(e) Program data—playgrounas; 
athletic leagues; indoor centers; 
community music and drama: 
fine arts; outdoor recreation and 
camping; nature recreation; social 
recreation; special events; aquatics; 
attendance and leadership at all 
activities;  participant-leadership 
planning; dominant leisure-time 
interests of participants; evalua- 
tion of activities 

(f) Areas—name, leadership and 
supervision of area; location and 
size in acreage; structures, facili- 
ties and equipment; other provi 
sions for participants and specta- 
tors; program of each area with 
age groups served; attendance, 
activities and public accommoda- 
tions of: 


(1) Playgrounds, play fields and 
parks 
(2) Special areas—district and 
regional parks; golf courses; 
picnic grounds; forest preserves; 
zoological gardens 

(g) Facilities—name and_ loca 

tion; supervision and leadership 

of: 
(1) Outdoor facilities—baseball 
and softball diamonds; tennis 
and paddle tennis courts; 
swimming and wading pools; 
basketball courts; bowling 
alleys and horssshoe courts 
(2) Indoor community centers 
and facilities—auditoriums and 
stages; playrooms and gymnasi 
ums; game or club rooms; 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Above: Home for 
the night on the 
Canoe Caravan, 


Right: Stowing 
the gear after a 
refreshing swim. 


N AUGUST 1953 Mankato (Min 
State ‘Teachers College 
added “Canoe Camping” to its cara 
van or travel program. Three weeks 
of a summer session were devoted 
to acquiring camping and canoeing 
skills and knowledges in preparation 
for a trip into Minnesota’s Canoe 
Country—fire building, camp-mak 
ing, orienteering, outdoor cooking, 
etc. ‘To erect a tent, cook a meal in 
the rain, portage a canoe or pack, 
use a reflector oven, care for onesell 
in the woods—these were a few ol 
the problems of the canoe caravan 
member. 


Capsize and Paddle Practice 
The city swimming pool was used 


lor capsize practice and other water 
work in the initial lesson in canoe 
ing. dnstruction in paddling strokes 
and in navigating by map and com 
pass was given at a lake near the 
campus. Canoeing sessions were 


some tines interrupted for outdoor 
cooking projects. 


In addition to daily practice per 
iods in camping and canoeing, an all 
day trip on the Minnesota River and 
a weekend trip on the St. Croix River 
were planned. On the weekend trip, 
students had opportunities to use all 
equipment which was to be used on 
the wilderness trip—including rain 
gear, as this turned out to be a rainy 
shake-down cruise. Alter three weeks 
of practice, packing, and prepara 
tion, our caravan headed North. 


Crew and Duffle 

Our crew consisted of four women 
and four men plus the instructor. 
One of the women was a college in 
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Mankato (Minn.) State Teachers College 


structor of physic al education. One 
Was a newspaper reporter and the 
other two were undergraduate stu 
dents from Minnesota colleges. “Phe 
lour men were all students at Man 
kato State Teachers College. Plan 
ning of menus, purchase of supplies, 
and packing of flood were partics 
pated in by all caravan members. 

Camp chores were rotated, with all 
tasks shared by both men and wom 
en including camp-making and pot 
taging. If the fellows balked a little 
at complicated cooking procedures, 
such as rolling pic crusts, they made 
up for their cooking inadequacies 
by catching all of our fish 

sefore embarking in canoes at Ely, 
Minnesota, we visited Grand Portage 
on the north shore of Lake Superior 
and several other points important 
in border history. Canoe outfitters im 
explained the outfitting business 
so caravan members would know 
where to secure equipment for tu 
ture trips. 

Our food was heavy —-25 |b. per 
person tor ten days-—but our equip 
ment was light. The group used 17 
ft. aluminum canoes® (53 Ib. each) 
Sanan Barnard Wilderness tents (10 
Ib. each), down and duck feather 
sleeping bags, and plastic air mat 
tresses and rain gear. 


Route and Projects 

We chose to travel along the bor 
der, West from Ely to Crane Like 
Horse Portage, Picture Rocks 
(Crooked Lake), Table Rock, Cun 
tain Falls, Painted Rocks (Lac La 
Croix) and other frequently men 
tioned landmarks of border history 
lie in this section. Distance traveled 
by canoe was approximately 90 miles 
Kleven portages were made. 

kn route, Canoe Country State 
Parks and National Forests were ow 
camp grounds. This familiarized the 
student with camp facilities of the 
state other than those of the wilde: 
ness areéa. 
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Phe Canoe Caravan proved to be 
quite a laboratory tor biology, geog 
raphy, and history. Members of the 
group collected ferns and rocks, 
logged birds, and studied border his 
tory and land forms. They were en- 
rolled in “special problems” courses 
and had done preliminary study in 
these areas on the campus under the 
supervision of the department grant 
ing the credit. One member of the 
caravan completed a course in” Bait 
Casting” in some of the world’s finest 
fishing waters. The project of one 
member of the group soon became 
everyone's project and all became 
more aware ol the woods and wild 
lile around us. 


Phe canoe caravan will be spon 
sored again in the 1954 summer ses 
sion, July 20-August 22. It will be 
limited to 20 persons, both men and 
women, and they must be able to 
swim, Cost of the tip which will be 
led by the author, is approximately 
S15, including food, transportation, 
and rental of pack, air mattress, tent 
and canoe. Inquiries should be ad 
dressed to the Registrar, Mankato 
State ‘Teachers College. 


Wilderness Adventure 

Reactions to this type of learning 
experience were varied. However, 
lrom group conversation an outsider 
would certainly conclude that this 
was an adventurous, problem soly 
ing, and “learn by doing” situation. 


For all caravan members there 
were many new experiences. “Travel 
ing by map and compass, catching 
sizable fish, and watching the North 
ern Lights were some of the most 
thrilling. AX hungry bear and torn 
packsack, portaging, a lost tent 
were some experiences we'll long re- 
member. 


Insect and weather problems, long 
portages or too many in one day, o1 
a strugele with a reflector fire some 
times found caravan members won 
dering why they had chosen this lot. 
However, a retreshing swim 
beautiful lake, sunset and the plain- 
tive call of the loon, blueberry mut 
fins or some other masterpiece of 
outdoor culinary art—found caravan 
members saying “ALL of this and 
credit too, We'd do it again in spite 
of the mosquitoes.” 
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HOW DOES 
YOUR 
Physical 
Education 


Program 
RATE? 


by C. 0. JACKSON 


University of Ilinois 


HE CHECKLIST which fol- 

lows was prepared to give ad- 
tunistrators, teachers, and students 
a brief but rather complete “measur 
ing stick” by which the existing pro 
gram in physical education may be 
measured and its effectiveness deter- 
mined. While specific items are 
spelled out in some detail, an at- 
tempt has been made throughout to 
make the list broad enough so with 
some modifications it may apply to 
all programs in physical education, 
the first through the 12th 
grades, and for boys as well as for 
girls. These principles or standards 
were selected in terms of their con- 
tribution to the welfare of the indi 
vidual student, an understanding of 
the philosophy of education, and ac 
cepted sound administrative prac 
tices. 

For convenience, the list is 
grouped into five divisions. While 
some of these divisions and obvious: 
ly certain items under each are ol 
more importance than others, there 
has been no attempt to list them in 


order of rank. 


How To Use the Checklist 


As you read each item and evalu 
ate your own program, place a check 
in the proper column so at the end, 
you will have a broad but fairly con- 
clusive rating with strengths and 
weaknesses readily visualized. 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL 


FDUCATION, 


Yes 


Yes 


AND RECREATION 


No 


rm 


No 


No 


f 


To some 
extent 


To some 
extent 


To some 
extent 
mM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Does the administrator give the staff and program adequate 
support, both moral and financial? 

No program can make much progress unless it is accepted and 
supported as an integral part of the total school curriculum 

Is there a required health examination at regular intervals, with 
cumulative, usable records? 

There is a moral obligation as well as a liability hazard when 
students are permitted to participate without adequate health 
examinations and program adjustments where necessary 

dre there adequate facilities and equipment, as well as good 
custodial service, so a good program is possible? 


Just as in any other area, certain space, tools of learning, and 
adequate care of the facilities are necessary and essential 

Does the administrator insist that his teachers in this area meet 
all specific and general requirements of component professional 
personnel? 

While a liking for children and a desire for service 


most Important, ho one 


are probably 
can do his best without a thorough pro 
fessional background, bolstered by in-service and on-going train 
ing 

Does the administrator make it possible to group students, either 
homoge neously, or by class in school, and is credit toward vradu 
ation gwen? 

This placement is necessary for most effective learning, and to 
justify granting of credit. 100°) of the student body should be 
enrolled eithe: in the regular program, or in one modified to 
suit, particulary needs 


CURRICULAR 


Is there a course of study or curriculum outline of the entire 
program in physical education in the office of the principal, the 
superintendent, and the department office? 


No department can 


function well unless reasonably detailed 


plans have been formulated, and these are reviewed and ve 
evaluated from time to time 

Has the program been planned cooperatively, that is did the 
committee include the administrator, imstructors, and students? 
The effectiveness of a program often depends upon how many 
of the individuals concerned with administration, teaching, on 
engaging in the program have been represented in its develop 
ment 


Does the program include a wide variety of big-muscle actiinties 


some theve 


coeducational participation, and is emphasis, in 


season, on the out-of-doors? 
“Variety is the spice ot life’ but this should not be 


interpreted 
to mean lack of adequate 


emphasis in any area so that just 
activity and not learning is the 
there 


activities? 


mmportant thing 


adequate emphasis on many carry-over recreationa 


We “re engaged in an enterprise involving the whole child in 


both the school and community, and must help him get ready 


for life now and in the future in both areas 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


dre your students grouped in Classes, either homoge neou 


by grade in school? 


In physical education, where weight, height, and strength ar 


especially freshmen and 


Important, putting 
graders and filth graders in’ the same 


indefensible 


seniors, first 


classes is educationally 


fre there planned opportunities for experience in both leade) 
shapp and followership? 


students should have experiences in both areas, with the 


best’ qualified leaders contributing the most toward instru 
fon and expansion of the program 
Is there continual emphasis throughout on morals, ethics, and 


citizenship? 
Living the Golden Rule can certainly be encouraged and fostered 


in activity. classes, and good sportsmanship should be 


pumary consideration by both instructor and students 


yvisen 
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To some 


No extent 
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Tosome 


No extent 
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Is the grading and marking as objective as the latest scientific 
[here should be some form of classification of students, grading 
developments recommend and the local situation permits? 

and marking according to demonstrated learning and improve 
ment, as well as consideration of attitudes developed toward 
the activity. 

Is the program planned, and instruction carried on im con 
formity with best practices in health and safety? 

‘There must be no instructional or facility hazards in any area 
where teaching or play are carried on, and everything taught 
should be adjusted as far as possible to meet the needs and 
capacities of individual students 


EXTRACURRICULAR 


Are there adequate opportunities for all who desire to partici 
pate in intramural and recreational activities sponsored by the 
school? 

Such periods can well be the laboratory part of the in-class 
instructional period, and frequency of Opportunity with a wide 
choice of activity should be the goals. 

Does the school offer as many opportunities for participation 
in interscholastic activities for high schoel boys as facilities, staff, 
and finances permit? 

This program is the peak of the entire physical education cur 
riculum, but it must not determine or limit the content of the 
curriculum or in-service classes. Furthermore, there is no justi 
fication for a “feeder” system with the resulting attention to the 
few and the néglect of the many, especially on the elementary 
level. 

Has there been adequate planning, so there is equal opportunity 
for all, both boys and girls, to use the facilities? 

loo often, the facilities, at least after school, are reserved en 
tirely for the varsity team. Intramurals and recreational partici 
pation then come to a complete standstill, especially during 
basketball season, 

Are playdays and/or sports and Girls Athletic Association em 
phasized in your school system? 

The playday idea can and should be adapted to meet the situa 
tion in the elementary school, for both sexes, and might, with 
profit, be broadened to include an occasional program for boys 
on the high-school level 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Does the school, under supervision, share facilities in’ physical 
education with the community? 

In order to broaden recreational opportunities outside of school 
for students, adults, and interested persons in the community, 
the school should make plans for sharing its gymnasium, its 
exercise room, its swimming pool, evenings, weekends, and per 
haps during certain periods in the summer. 

Is there a planned program to educate the students as to goals, 
objectives, justification for time and money involved, and the 
specific things needed to improve and increase the offerings? 

loo often, a teacher-dictated program results in “when [ shout, 
you jump!” and the student seldom knows either the purpose 
or the hoped-for-outcomes. ‘These youngsters are “tomorrow's 
citizens” and can very largely determine the future of education 
community. Why not educate them? 

Is the public kept informed of what is being done to meet the 
objectives of the program? 

The use of the radio, television, newspapers, talks, open house, 
demonstrations are all methods of doing this, but such a pro 
gram must be carefully planned and carried out 

Is there integration and correlation with other subjects, as far 
as this ts possible, and is there whole-hearted co Operation with 
other faculty and school personnel? 

The need for good health, for strength, agility, endurance and 
neuromuscular skills can be shown in any area. Such a program 
operates on a “two-way street” however, and the best way to 
secure approval and co-operation of the rest of the school per- 
sonnel is to do what you can to help them. 


How To Rate Your School 


Now that you have completed the 
checklist, where does your school 
stand? The simplest rating device 
would be to compare the number 
marked “yes” with the number 
marked “no,” and “to some extent.” 
If you wish to make the experience 
a bit more challenging, then multi 
ply each “yes” by five, and each “to 
some extent” by three. “No” ol 
course, rates a zero. A perfect score 
would be 110 points. If your school 
rates above 75, it is considerably bet 
ter than the average. 

Once again, strengths and weak- 
nesses of your program have been 
called to your attention. Many ot 
them you knew existed for some 
time, and perhaps a few hadn't re 
ceived the attention by both admin- 
istrator and instructor they deserved. 
If your program in physical educa- 
tion needs changing, improving, and 
strengthening, let’s get started TO 
DAY! * 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 
AN INTERPRETATION 


Third version of the Platform 


for Physical Education 


now available 


Single copy, 50¢; 2-9 copies, 35¢ ea.; 
10-99 copies, 25¢ ea.; 100 or more, 
10¢ ea. 


AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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by JOSEPH 6G. NEAL 


Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, and Recreat 


OR SEVERAL YEARS the Min 
Department of Education 
and the Minnesota Department of 
Health have cosponsored summer 
workshops on the school health pro 
gram. For the past two years, the 
Minnesota ‘Tuberculosis and Health 
Association has joined in planning 
and conducting this in-service train- 
ing project. County Tuberculosis 
and Health Associations have pro- 
vided scholarships for all partici- 
pants. 

‘These one-week summer work- 
shops have been well attended and 
well liked. They have attracted 
school health directors; teachers of 
health and physical education, of 
biology and science; and school ad- 
ministrators. During the summer of 
1954, a workshop is planned for ele- 
mentary school principals and super- 
visors. 


Purpose 

The main purpose of the work 
shops is to improve each participant's 
efhciency through new understand 
ings, inspirations, and skills, so that 
the health of school-age children will 
be improved. The success of each 
workshop has been dependent upon 
the close working relationship of the 
sponsoring agencies. Through in 
formal discussions of problems and 
suggested solutions, free exchange of 
ideas, and expert guidance of con 
sultants; staff and students have 
worked and played together in a 
friendly, democratic atmosphere. 

Careful study in choosing a work 
shop site has always been important. 
Summer camps and summer resorts 
have provided a perfect setting tor 
work and recreation. Each succeed 
ing School Health Workshop has 
been declared a complete success by 
participants and staff. 


Health Workshops 


in Minnesota 


ta State Department of Educati: 


n 


The many interests of workshop 
participants have been met by a staff 
with a wide range of experiences. 
Consultants have been drawn from 
the Minnesota Department of Edu- 
cation, the Minnesota Department of 
Health, the Minnesota Tuberculosis 
and Health Association, the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the Na 
tional ‘Tuberculogis Association, 
state and private colleges, the United 
States Ofhce of Education, and the 
AAHPER. 

The plan of work has varied to 
suit the needs of workshop members. 
Representative students and_ staff 
form a steering committee to plan 
the program after the first day. The 
entire workshop membership is usu 


A workshop discussion group. 


ally divided into working sections, 
with a leader, a recorder, and con 
sultants chosen by each group. 


Typical Program 

A typical program for the week 
would look like that below. 

Following a formal overview, each 
working section is given a list of sug 
gested questions and problems to 
work on. Each group then decides 
what problems to study and how to 
attack them. 

The workshop may end with a 
panel summary. Group representa 
tives give their final reports, and in 
dividual participants are given an + 
opportunity to state what the work 
shop has meant to them, and how 


(Concluded on page 43) 


School Health Workshop Program 


TIME MONDAY [TUESDAY 
9:00-9:00 - 10:00 9:00 - 10:30 
12:00 |Registration General 


Gen. Session (Special An 
Orientation nouncements 
Workshop Approach Health Services 
|Dividing into 1. Medical 
Groups 2. Dental 


11:00 Healthful 
School Living 
\l. Mental Health 


Group Work 


Session Group 


| WEDNESDAY THURSDAY {FRIDAY 


Work |Group Work |Gen. Session 
|Heaita In \Coordination V4 
Health Services struction | 
|Health 
{Council 
| | Policies 
| 
| | |Group Work 


2. Sanitation Health Services | 
12:00 
1:30 Lunch Lunch Lunch Lunch Lunch 
2:00- Group Work Group Work Session 
4:30 |Health In- |Group Work |Gen. Session 
Healthful School \Health Services struction 
Living |}. Nutrition |Health In Reports of 
|and Denta! struction Group Work 
General Evaluation of 
| Health jthe Workshop 
‘Group Work 
|Health In | 
istruction 
— = | 
4:30 Recreation Recreation Recreation | Recreation Lunch 
7:00 and and and } and Workshop 
Dinner Dinner Dinner Dinner jends 
7:00 Group Work Group Work 
8:30 Recreation and Recreation | and 


Recreation 
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QO PROVIDE FOR an expand. 
pe program of sports and social 
recreation for students, Grove City 
College has built a new Recreation 
Building and Alumni Hall. ‘This 
new facility follows a national pat- 


tern of similar development genet 
ated by adjustment of our educa 


Exterior view of 
Recreation Build- 
ing and Alumni 


Hall, 


tional mstitutions to mecreasing en 
rollment and to added activities in 
the phrysie al education departments 
that have been introduced by gen 
eral environmental changes. 


\s part of the general expansion 
of facilities the structure is not un 
usual, but im special features it ts 
unique. Perhaps the most significant 
feature is the integration of facili 
ties for athletic and social activities 
com 
bination brings the college students 


in one educational unit. 


and the public into closer social con 
tact and thus provides a center for 
the exchange of youthful enthusiasm 
lor mature experience exchange 
particularly the mod 
erm scene. 

Phe combined athletic and social 
activities building is 454 feet long 
by 160 feet in width. It embraces 
two full floorlevels with basement 


of 


under one end 


all of which is used 


lor sports, recreation, physical edu- 
cation, and social purposes. Donors 
include the Pew Memorial Founda- 
tion, tpustees, alumni, students, and 
civic-minded individuals represent- 
ing many” professions and. social 
levels. 


Intramural) room 
with several courts 
which may quick- 
ly be converted to 
other uses. 


The Building 


The structure, designed by W. C. 
Eckley Company, New Castle, Penn 
svivania, is finished in red brick and 
trimmed with Indiana limestone to 
harmonize with other buildings on 
the 100-acre campus. Approximate 
ly 20 per cent of the Campus is occu- 
pied by physical education and ath- 
letic fields and indoor facilities. ‘The 
building was erected by Montgomery 
Construction Company, a local firm; 
and the grounds were landscaped by 
Olmsted Brothers of Brookline, 
Massachusetts. Many of the con 
details are extremely 
modern trom the standpoint of func- 
tional application and economy of 
naimtenance. 


structional 


Gymnasium Section 


The gymnasium section, 400° by 
160 feet, located on the ground lev- 
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el, is, with the exception of the office 
for the alumni secretary, devoted en- 
tirely to physical education and ath- 
letic activities. This section is framed 
with steel arches designed by Bel- 
mont Iron Company of Philadel- 
phia, and has free-standing walls of 
concrete block. Metal decking 1s 
used for partitions between ofhces, 
classrooms, and activity rooms on the 
second floor. 

In the gymnasium section is an 
intramural room 160 by 100 feet. In 
this multiple-use room, there are 
two basketball courts, two volleyball 
courts, four badminton courts, and 
two. shuffleboard courts. There are 
no obstructions in the room and it 
can readily be used lor other activi 
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The room, with its asphalt tile 
floor, provides an excellent place for 


large dances, exhibits requiring the 
use of heavy equipment, and elabo 
rate pageantry. ‘The basketball goals 
and bankboards here and in the vai 
sity basketball court are of the most 
modern Medart design. Scoreboards 
were designed by M. D. 
Niles, Michigan. 


Brown, 


Located between the intramural 
basketball 


arena is a natatorium with a pool, 


room and the varsity 
79 by 42 feet, having two cin 
cular observation-ports 21 inches be 
low the surtace of the water, one lo 
cated in the side wall near the deep 
from the 


end and the other 25 feet 


LOVELESS 
7 
1 


College 


activity center. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, 


Fight-lane 
ing alley on base- 
ment level in the 


shallow end. Underwater lighting, 
designed by Hluminating Engineers 
of Youngstown, Ohio, who laid out 
lighting for the entire building, was 
installed by Book-Davis Company, a 
firm. ‘The 
dressing-room tor 


S50 


has a 
with 60 
baskets 


local natatorium 


women 
and 


lockers storage 


bowl- 


Mlumni Hall. 


which joins a drying-room is 
adjacent to’ shower room facilities 
lock 
ers in the building, were installed by 
Republic Steel Corporation of Pitts 
burgh. 


The lockers here, as all other 


The pool area has seats for 
350) spectators, visiting and home 
team rooms, two offices with adjoin 
stall 


ing dressing-rooms for and a 


utility room. 


Other sports areas in the gymna 
four 4-wall 
12 ft. 6 in. by 22 ft. 
The uppel corridon serves as 
a spectator gallery. The main locker 
room ton 


sium section. include 
handball courts 


between 
basket 


men is located 
these courts and the varsity 
ball gym. 

This locker-room has 673 units di 
vided into four half-lockers of 12” x 
18” x 36” to each full locker 
the height. Lockers in the main 
dressing room and pool facility are 


twice 


AND RECREATION 


parts ol 
that adequately solves the 


supplemented by others in different 


the building, a provision 


locker 


shortage problem common to older 


Lhe visiting team locker-room 


tor basketball and soccer contains 2&8 
full locker units and the 
room 34. 


home-team 


Exhibition court 
area, 
1.700 and space 
for 800 tempor- 


ary units, 


Seats for 


Phere is a spectal dressing-room 


lor the convenience of officials, a 


tramers’ room, four equipment 
rooms, two men’s and one women's 
toilets on the main floor and a sec 
ond women's toilet on the second 
floor, an equal number of men’s and 
women’s smaller closets, showers in 
connection with dressing rooms, and 


a Jaundry,. 


Phe exhibition basketball court is 
equipped with 1,700 permanent seats 
and has space tor 800 additional tem 
porary seating-units, Large storage 
rooms have been installed under the 
permanent seats. 


stalled by H. H. 
pany of Pittsburgh 


The seats were in 
Robertson Com 

The main floor has offices for the 
physical education and athletic staff, 
building supervisor, a large fountain 
room with capacity for 140, and an 
“alumni lounge 
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Alumni Hall Section 


A wide concourse connecting the 
main units of the gymnasium ex- 
tends from the intramural room to 
the Alumni Hall. This section of 
the building has three floors. On 
the ground floor are eight: bowling 
alleys of the most modern construc 
tion, with comfortable individual 
seats for 60 spectators. On the main 
floor is located a large fountain 
room which is the center of much 
of the social activity of the students 
and the general lounge which is de- 
signed for the alumni, parents, and 
friends of the men and women liv 
ing in the dormitories. 

On the second floor are 12 double 
rooms with private baths for guests 
and college visitors, an apartment 
for the building supervisor, and a 
large meeting room for the Alumni 
Association. “The lounge was fur 
nished by Joseph Horne Company 
of Pittsburgh. 


Construction Features 


Frames of the windows in the lob 
bies and general trathe doors are of 
aluminum. Phe doors and windows 
were furnished by the United Plate 
Glass Company of Pittsburgh. Oth- 
er windows in the building were by 
‘Truscon Steel Division of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

‘The liberal use of glazed tile on 
the interior improves the appear- 
ance and provides for modest main 
tenance cost. “Perrazzo marble floors 
in main-floor hallways, the main con 
course, alumni lounge, dressing 
rooms, shower rooms, and on the 
stairways help keep down mainte 
nance and future repair costs. “The 
terrazzo was laid by ‘The Bertolini 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Flooring of the upper hallways, 
offices, meeting rooms, the second. 
floor Alumni Hall section and the 
intramural room is of asphalt tile 
laid by Butler Floor Company ot 
Butler, Pennsylvania. The fountain 
room floor is red quarry-tile. 

The flooring in the varsity basket 
ball court and handball courts is 
continuous-strip hard maple in- 
stalled by Standard Floor Company 
of Pittsburgh. The construction, 
commercially known as “iron 
bound,” involves the laying of hard 
wood flooring on halfinch Kork 
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Pak with expansion space under 
angle-iron around the perimeter of 
the room. ‘The floor base through- 
out the building is concrete. 

For sound-deadening and __ fire 
safety, asbestos filled doors are hung 
at all stairway entrances. 


Decorations 

A donors’ plaque of bronze, locat 
ed in the west lobby, bears this leg- 
end: “Recreation Building made 
possible by the generous gilts of the 
Pew Memorial Foundation, — the 
‘Trustees, Alumni, Students and 
Friends of the College, this building 
is dedicated to the development ol 
sound bodies, stable characters and 
social understanding of the men and 
women of this college.” 

There are four large sculptured 
stone medallions set in the sides of 
the two front entrances that depict 
football, basketball, track and swim- 
ming. Seven smaller medallions 
have been set in the walls between 
the windows of the upper floor of 
the Alumni Hall section. ‘They 
symbolize the professions of the 
graduates of the college—Law, Mu- 
sic, Medicine, Education, Religion, 
Business and Commerce, and Science 
and Industry. 


College Background 

Grove City College, founded 1876 
in the western Pennsylvania city of 
the same name, is a Christian edu- 
cational facility classified by the 
Presbyterian Church as a co-operat- 
ing institution and dedicated to pub- 
lic service. Approximate enrollment 
is 1,100, of which about 425 are 
women, The population of the city 
is over 6,000. 

The college, under the leadership 
of President Weir C. Ketler, endeav- 
ors to encourage sound scholarship, 
to promote wholesome social out- 
look, to encourage the building of 
healthy bodies and to emphasize the 
importance of right moral, spiritual 
and esthetic outlooks. 


Physical Education Curriculum 
In its educational program the 
College emphasizes the importance 
of physical education for both men 
and women. All candidates for de 
grees in Arts, Science, and Com- 
merce must present 128 semester 
hours, of which eight hours in physi 
cal education are required. Students 


who are exempt from the require: 
ment in physical education are re- 
quired to substitute academic 
courses. One hour credit is given 
each semester for physical education. 

The courses offered are designed 
to meet the needs of the students for 
an organized program of instruction 
and recreation. The purposes of the 
department are to develop: physical 
skills in activities which can be en- 
joyed while in college and in leisure 
time after college, to establish hab- 
its of regular participation in sports, 
and to develop favorable attitudes 
toward wholesome recreation gen- 
erally. 

Programs for Men and Women 

The men’s program includes foot- 
ball, soccer, basketball, swimming, 
volf, tennis and track-and-field) on 
the intercollegiate level: and basket- 
ball, bowling, golf, tennis, baseball, 
badminton, touch-football, soccer, 
swimming, life-saving, squash, soft- 
ball, handball, volleyball, and horse- 
shoe-pitching in required physical 
education. 

The program for women is equal 
ly extensive. It includes archery, 
field hockey, tennis, swimming, div- 
ing, life-saving and water safety, svn- 
chronized) swimming, basketball, 
softball, volleyball, speedball, mod- 
ern dance, folk and square dancing, 
Danish gymnastics, tumbling, golf, 
badminton, bowling, shuffleboard 
and table-tennis. 

A Co-operative Project 

Inspiration for the building of 
this structure, a valuable adjunct to 
modern physical and social educa- 
tion, was in great degree spontane 
ous among friends of the institution 
who became conscious of the need 
through impressions acquired in 
their own professional and business 
contacts outside the school. Ade- 
quate educational preparation to- 
day, as these professional men and 
women realized, involves the respon- 
sibility of physically conditioning 
students and imparting greater un- 
derstanding of moral health 
principles. 

Those responsibilities are enlarged 
as population expands, living-en- 
vironment finds a new pattern, and 
social recreation of unprepared peo- 
ple adopts practices harmful to the 
individual and the nation. * 
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Only finest TROPHY FINISH for Main Gym of the 
New Alumni and Recreation Hall at Grove City 


HILLYARD 


7” College, Grove City, Pa. ~ 


The Tiffany of all finishes. For those who demand the best. An amazingly smoother, 


lighter finish with built-in controlled light reflectivity. Doubles the life of the playing 


surface. Its slip-resistant, non-rubber burn finish saves maintenance costs. See TROPHY 


ENDURANCE 
FOR ANY 


‘GYM FLOOR 


@ A LABORATORY ACHIEVEMENT 


TROPHY Gym Finish is a test-tube product, employing 
man-made synthetic type solvents and solids far superior 
to the phenolic resin and Tung Oil gym finishes in popular 
use today. It is the step-ahead treatment in a long line of 
specialized finishes developed through nearly 50 years of 
research at the Hillyard laboratories. 


@ LARGE MOLECULES 


Because the molecules of TROPHY finish are so much 
larger than the old type finishes, a heavier film is 
produced with less solids. Therefore your TROPHY 
finish can be spread thinner, actually twice as far, for 
double the coverage. 


Hillyard Maintaineers are ‘‘on your staff, not 
your payroll’ for free floor advice and help. 


There's one near you. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Passaic, N. J. 


San Jose, Calif. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


features that make it the all-time TOPS in gym finishes. 


@ ABRASION TEST PROVES LONGER LIFE 


TROPHY’S abrasion index (ability to stand use and wear) 
hits a new high of 854 as compared to 355 held by the 
toughest finish known to date. Proof that TROPHY gives 
more than twice as many years’ service as the best finish 
on the market. 


@ LIGHTEST, NON-DARKENING FINISH 
CONTROLS LIGHT REFLECTIVITY 


Its silking appearance of a mat finish, “breaks up” light 
rays, reducing glare, providing better diffusion, and maxi- 
mum light for action play and crowd viewing. 


@ SLIP RESISTANT FOR FAST ACTION 
CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY 


TROPHY’S smoother finish is slip-resistant with a high 
co-efficient of friction that assures safe footing, reduces 
muscle strain for players. 


@ INCREASES COVERAGE, CUTS FINISHING COSTS 
With TROPHY treatment you use only 1 coat of finish. 
Because of this specification, and the increased coverage 
type solvent, TROPHY treatment costs you LESS in 
material costs and labor time. 


MAIL COUPON FOR TROPHY FACTS 
Hillyard Chemical Co., 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Please hove the Hillyord Maintaineer call, advise 
how | can give my gym the NEW TROPHY LOOK 


Please send my free copy of the new revised 
gym layout and lining file folder 


Name Title 


Z 


\ 


Institution 
Address 
City 


the new in champion gym finishes 
—— 
GYM FINISH 
QUTLASTS 
1 
\ 
— 
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... Survey Guide 
(Continued from page 18) 


snack 
and 
and 


library and music 
kitchens; 


POOTHS, 


rooms and craft 


special rooms; bleachers 
other accommodations 
(hy) 


lating to 


state laws re 


city 


Legal factors 
recreation; ord) 


nances; state compensation Jaws 


relating to employees; accidents 
and reports 
(i) Relationships between muni 


city planning 


ipal departments 


and recreation — responsibilities; 
dependencies and co-operation be 
tween municipal agencies im pur 
chasing; maintenance and equip 
ment 

(j) Review of a 
factors 
tion of the municipal recreation 


take 
relation of a 


composite ol 


an analysis of the func 


into con 
sideration — the 


number of factors to each other as 


department 


administration «and personne! 


personnel and program, 


Public schools 


(a) Administration superin 


tendent of schools; adult) educa 


tion division; physical education 


and recreation division; policies 


of school board toward recreation; 


attitude toward use of schools for 


recreation; fees and charges 


Personnel -recreation stall 


available; classification of school 


personnel for recreation, reciea 


tion salary schedules 


(©) Program curriculum 


for elementary and secondary 


levels im miutsicy drama, fine arts, 
physical education, extra curricu 
lar activties and intermural activi 
recreation 


fibrary 


noon bout pro 


ties 


with 


gram, Co-ope pation 


attendance at) Various 


authorities 
activities 


(d) Finance school budget de 


voted to recreation 


ie) School areas and facilities 


name and street locations of 


schools with) gymnasiums, swim 


ming auditoriums, play 
rooms, Shop rooms, and libraries 
(t) 


Administration 


pools, 


School census data 


library 
(it) board of 


trustees; location of branches 


(b) Personnel special recrea 
tional capacities 
adult and juvenile 


Program 


registrations; and juvenile 


circulation; hours and days of 


operation; traveling library 


(dy) Programs of recreational in 


terest. children’s activities; 


reading: — exhibits 


films, slides or 


reational 

excursions; music 
recording sessions; meeting room 
provisions; forums and discussion 


groups; art periods 


Vi. 
sug 
the 
oft 


pos 


(¢) Finances--over all expendi 
tures; part of budget allotted to 
recreational activities 


B. Voluntary recreation agencies 
youth-serving agencies such as the 
YMCA, YWCA, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Police Athletic League, Camp Fire Girls, 
Boys’ Club, group work settlement 
houses, neighborhood organizations, fra- 


ternal and club groups 


aic 


1. For each, investigate these factors: 
(a) Administration 
(b) Personnel 
(c) Finance 
(d) Program 
activities 


membership and 


(ec) Relationships with other 
agencies 

(f) Areas and facilitics owned by 
these groups 

Churches 

(a) individual 
churches concerning use of facili 
ties for 


Policies — of 


recreation 
Facilities available 
reation 

(c) Programs of a 
nature 
churches 
(d) Amount 
leadership 
Extent of 


(b) for rec 
recreational 


carried on at various 


and quality of 


recreation 
to the community 
3. Parochial 


Scrvice 


analysis 
similar to that for the public schools 
(A, 2 above) 


schools an 


1. Miscellaneous clubs, literary, mu 


sical, art and athletic groups 
(a) Number and types of groups 
(b) Significant aspects of pro 
grams contributing to community 
recreation 


Constituency 


C. Commercial include thea 

ters, bowling alleys, sport centers, dance 

halls, 
1, Numbers and types 


ALENCIES 
ele 


Prominence in the community 


DD. An appraisal of the findings is an 
important and logical aspect culminating 
this basic category An appraisal re 
sults from a comparison of the findings 
in the analysis of the situation with the 


pre-determined evaluative criteria. 


Recommendations the form of 
gestions, proposals or plans come out of 
preceding analysis. These recommenda 
is are made in keeping with the purpose 
he study. They should be practical and 


sible of achievement. Recommendations 


may be specific in reference to certain find 


ing 


Sitttation 


s, or general solutions for the community 
in recreation may be offered 


\. Specific recommendations 

1. Regarding a factor affecting the 
structure and function of an agency 
as administration, personnel, finance 

2. Indicating an application of a 
principle to a specific situation in 
volving several or a specific recrea 
tion agency 


JUNE 1954, 


B. General recommendations 
1. Covering the function and struc 
ture of agencies or groups of agencics 
within the community recreation 
program 
2. For a plan of organization for the 
community-as-a-whole 
Vil. The final survey report should be 
developed in a logical sequence, relating 
its display of data and materials to a satis 
factory fulfillment of the purpose. The 
should available to both pro 
fessionals and the citizens of the community 
It is advisable to prepare an attractive 
digest, unencumbered by statistical dats 
and methodology for public consumption, 
as co-operation of the public is necessary 
to put the survey plan into action. ‘The 
complete final report should include: 
\. The six basic categories of a survey 
organization, purpose, concept of the sit 
uation, evaluative criteria, analysis of the 
situation and recommendations 
are supported by the findings 
B. The methodology of the survey 
I. Reference to the use of any pre 
liminary pilot study or related study 


report be 


which 


Discussion of techniques used as 
sampling, tabulation, coding, ete. 

Display of research forms used as 
schedules. cards, tables, ete. 


Barrett, Lewis R., 
New Orleans 
Orleans: 
1951. 


The Re port of th 
Study. New 
Study Committee, 


Recreation 
Recreation 
75 

. Report on Recreation and Group 
Work Services, Greater Boston Commun 
ity Survey, Parts 1, If, I, and IV. Bos 
ton: Committee of Citizens to Survey the 
Social and Health Needs and 
of Boston, 1949. 163 pp. 
Fitzgerald, Gerald B. 
ganization for Recreation. 
\. S. Barnes and Co., 
(Chapter “The 
vey.”’) 


Services 


Community OF 
New York 

1948. 352 pp 
Recreation Sut 


Hjelte, George. The Administration of 
Public Recreation. New York: Ihe 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 446 pp. (Chapter 
“Administrative Research in 
Recreation.) 

Hutchins, H. Clifton, Donald 1 

Kline. Recreation Plan the City of 
Whittier and Environs. Whittier: Posta! 
Litho Printing Service, 1948 
Mever, Harold D., and 

Brightbill Community Recreation 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1948 
704 pp. (Chapters XVI, “Research and 
Studies” and XVII 
reation Systems.”’) 

Sorenson, Roy, director, Recreation for 
Vol. The General Report, 
and Vol. Il, Supplement, Area by Area 
Angeles: Welfare 
292 pp. 

Weir, L.H. Survey for the 
City of Minneapolis, A Digest of the 
Complete Report. The 
Board of Park 1944 
17 pp. *® 


and 


foo 


53 pp 
Charles k 


“Planning in Rec 


Los Council, 


Recreation 


Minneapolis: 
Commissioners, 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


Three New Student Major Clubs 
Three colleges organized Student Major 
March: Lander College, 
Madison College. Hai 
and fowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 
Mary Frank Gantt is President at Lander 


Clubs) during 
Gicenwood, S. ¢ 
msonburg, Va; 


College and Leatus Morrison, adviser. The 
Mercury Club at Madison College is headed 
by Dorothy Sheffield, president, and Celeste 
Marie Weber is President 
of the lowa STC Club, and Jean Bontz, ad 
viser,. 


adviser. 


Awards for 100% Membership 


kiftv-four 


copies of Measurement and 
Materials in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation were awarded 
to members of two student clubs during 
April for 100) per cent 
\AHPER. 

Phe Major-Minor Club of Northern 
linois State Teachers College, DeKalb, re 
ceived 43 complimentary copies, while the 
Physical Education Majors Club of Univer 
sity of Omaha received Il for its new mem 
bers, bringing the total to 29 


membership in 


Miriam Anderson is the Major-Minor 
Club sponsor, and Tom Brock, adviser of 


the PEM Club. 


Florida State U. Major Honored 

Margaret Jean Parham, VIA graduate of 
blorida State University, Tallahassee, wa, 
the first intern in a recently developed pro 
gram by the U.S. Air Force to train directors 
for the around-the world string of Air kore 
service clubs 

Miss Parham, who received her Bachelor 
of Science degree in Recreation in May, is a 
member of the ANHPER. 


Brooklyn Has Active Club 

The Major Club for women students at 
Brooklyn College, Known as the Women’s 
Association for Health and Physical Educa 
tion, is six years old. Four years ago, it be 
came affiliated with the National Major 
Club Organization 

Its aim is to stimulate the professional and 
social growth of the student and to prepare 
her for a position in the field of physical 
education, health education, recreation, and 
allied fields. 

Meetings have included open panel dis 
cussions on graduate study, jobs and job 
placements, requirements for certification 
etc. Films on methods of teaching and 1 
lated topics in the field have been shown 
The programs of reccit mectings have fea 
tured the Chairman of the Political Science 


For Faculty Advisers of 
Student Major Clubs 


In order to get the September and 
October JOURNALS to you without delay 
a letter has been sent to all clubs asking 
for the number of student members ex 
pected in the fall. At the request of the 
club adviser, we will send copies of the 
first two issues Of the JOURNAL, in bulk, 
to an authorized person for distribution 

With your co-operation this will en 
able us to eliminate the delay which 
sometimes occurs in the fall, when new 
student memberships are received after 
the original JOURNAL mailing. 


— 


Department of the College, who talked on 
the World Health Organization and a lec 
ture on narcotics by the chairman of the 
Alcoholic Education Committee of Greater 
New York 

[he club has a library in the field of 
health, physical education, and recreation 
including NEA and ANHPER Journats. It 
also has a collection of dance recordings 
which aid students in the preparation of 
fessons for their student teaching program 

Last semester a Major Club Attendanes 
Contest among classes was conducted. In 
recognition of its LOO per cent membership 
the winning class was awarded a book 
which was placed in the Major library in 
the name of the class 

\n opportunity to teach is provided for 
club members at the Annual High School! 
Playday, which includes varied athletic ac 
tivities planned and administered by the 
students 


The students provide organized 


Student Majors with the Co-chairmen, Student Section, at the 


in New 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


activity for representatives from 
mately 60 of the city’s high schools 
The club publishes Phe Crown, which it 
offers to exchange with other Major ¢ lubs 
Fach semester WAHPE plans an onenta 
program for new majors \ tormal 
hreshman Lea and an informal get togethes 
where a member selects a new Mayor tor 
whom she serves as Big Sister, are held 
Other functions include an annual Tnstal 
lation Dinner, at which a Song Contest ts 
held between classes and a bronze plaquc 
inscribed with the winner's name; a Square 
Dance, held in affiliation with the Men's 
Physical Education Fraternity, Epsilon 
Kappa; participation the annual Brook 
Ivn College Country Fair; and a semi-an 
nual trip upstate to the “Lodge” wher 
together with faculty members, the Majors 
participate in games, cook-outs, hikes, ath 
letics, ete The lodge is rented trom the 
Westchester (N.Y.) State Park Comunission 
This term the club started a gym suit ex 
change where used gym suits were bought 
from upperclassmen, cleaned, and resold at 
reduced rates to entering Freshmen. An 
other new project was a jacket sale, in which 
the club co-operated with the College Book 
store and a manutacturer who designed an 
ofheaial jacket especially tor Brooklyn Col 
® 


York, 
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AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
ACE CARTON CO. 
Chicago, 
ALBANY FELT CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 

AMERICAN BOX BOARD CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
AMERICAN FELT CO. 

Glenville, Conn. 
AMERICAN GUT STRING MFG. CO. 
Chicago, IIL 
AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
Anderson, Ind. 
AMERICAN THREAD CO. 
Chicago, II. 

ASHAWAY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Ashaway, R. I. 

THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
Chicago, IIl. 
ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BANCROFT SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
A. S. BARNES & CO, 
New York, N. Y. 
THE BIKE WEB CO, 
Chicago, IIl. 
BOYS’ LIFE 
New York, N. Y. 
BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
BURTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Jasper, Ala. 


CALNAP TANNING COMPANY 

Napa, Calif. 

CARON SPINNING CO. 

Rochelle, Ill. 

CARRON NET COMPANY 
Two Rivers, Wis. 
CENTRAL STATES THREAD CORP. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. INC. 
Rochester, New York 
CHICAGO TANNING CO. 
Chicago, IIl. 

CHARLES F. CLARK, INC. 
Chicago, 

SAMUEL COANE 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 

Chicago, IIl. 
B. A. CORBIN & SON CO. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
; CRAMER CHEMICAL CO. 
CROWN FASTENER CORP. 
JOHN B. DAVIDSON WOOLEN MILLS 
i N S T 1 T U T ee Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
DAYTON RACQUET CO. 
J. deBEER & SON 
Albany, N. Y. 
DENKERT INC. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
DEXTER-WAYNE CO. 
Lansdale, Pa. 
DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP, 
New York, N. Y. 
EDERER DIVISION 
LINEN THREAD CO. 
Chicago, IIl. 
ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORP. 
Endicott, N. Y. 
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EVERLAST 
New York, N. Y. 


FP. C. FEISE CO. 
Narberth, Pa. 
FELCO ATHLETIC WEAR CO, 
New York, N. Y. 

THE FISH NET & TWINE CO, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

S. B. FOOT TANNING CO. 
Redwing, Minn. 


THE GENERAL ATHLETIC PRODS. CO. 
Greenville, Ohio 
GENERAL FIBRE BOX CO. 
West Springfield, Mass. 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
GENERAL SPORTCRAFT CO. LTD. 
New York, N. Y. 
GOLFDOM 
Chicago, IIl. 

j. H. GRADY MFG. CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
GUNNISON BROS., INC. 
Girard, Pa. 


HAARTZ-MASON, INC. 
Watertown, Mass. 
HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Athens, Ga. 
HARVARD SPECIALTY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

H. HARWOOD & SONS 
Natick, Mass. 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 
HILTS-WILLARD GLOVE COMPANY 
Gloversville, New York 
HIRSCH FABRICS CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 
HOFFMANN-STAFFORD TANNING CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 

HORWEEN LEATAER COMPANY 
Chicago, IIl. 

ALAN HOWARD, INC. 

New York, N. Y. 

THE J. L. HUDSON CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
HUGHES-CONSOLIDATED, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 
HUTCHINSON BROS. LEATHER CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
HYDE ATHLETIC SHOE CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ILLINOIS MECHANICAL LEATHER CO, 
Chicago, Ill. 

INDIAN ARCHERY & TOY CO. 
Evansville, Ind. 
INDUSTRIAL SPORTS AND 
RECREATION 
Fairfield, Conn. 

IVORY SYSTEM 
Peabody, Mass. 


THE JOHNSTOWN KNITTING MILL CO, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 

JONES & NAUDIN, INC. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
JOYAL-VAN DALE, INC. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
£. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
JOSEPH G. KREN 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

KENNEDY SPORTING GOODS 
MFG. CO., INC. 
Utica, N. Y. 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 
Peabody, Mass. 

THE LINEN THREAD CO, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MacGREGOR CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
MacGREGOR GOLF CO, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
N. J. MAGNAN CORP. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
MARBA, INC. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
MARSHALL CLOTHING MFG. CO, 
Butler, Ind. 

MARTIN & MARTIN 
Chicago, Ill. 
McLAUGHLIN-MILLARD, INC. 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 

FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

THE MEYERCORD CO, 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE MONECO CO. 

New Haven, Conn, 


NATIONAL BASEBALL CONGRESS 
Wichita, Kans. 
NATIONAL BOWLING COUNCIL 
Toledo, Ohio 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MFG. ASSN. 


New York, N. Y. 
NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS ASSN. 
Chicago, Ill. 
representing all its sporting goods 
dealer members. 
NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO, 
Wilmington, Del. 

NELSON KNITTING CO. 
Rockford, II. 

F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 

NOCONA LEATHER GOODS CO. 
Nocona, Texas 
NONPARIEL MANUFACTURING CO, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OLIVER BROS. 
725 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
THE OHIO-KENTUCKY MFG. CO. 
Ada, Ohio 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 
Weehawken, N. J. 
BEN PEARSON INC. 

Pine Bluff, Ark. 
PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 
Akron, Ohio 
PETERSEN & COMPANY 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

F. C. PHILLIPS, INC. 
Stoughton, Mass. 
POWERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Waterloo, lowa 
A. H. PUGH PRINTING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
GEO. A. REACH CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

RED FOX MFG. CO. 
(Division of Cullum & Boren Co.) 
Dallas, Texas 
CHARLES A. RICHARDSON, INC, 
West Mansfield, Mass. 

JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
Chicago, IIl. 

ROCKFORD TEXTILE MILLS, INC, 
Rockford, Ill. 

A. H. ROSS & SONS CO. 

Chicago, Ill, 


F. RULISON & SONS, INC, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 
Berlin, Wis 
SAWYER TANNING CO. 
Napa, Calif. 
SCHOLASTIC CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 

THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 

SELLS AERIAL TENNIS CO. 
Kansas City, Kansas 
R. S. L. SHUTTLECOCKS CO, 
Altoona, Pa. 

ED. W. SIMON CO. 

New York, N. Y. 
WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
New York, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING CO, 
Alexander City, Ala. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. INC. 
New York, N. Y. 

THE SPORTING GOODS DEALER 
St. Louis, Mo. 

THE SPORTING NEWS 
St. Louis, Mo. 
SPORTS AGE 
New York, N .Y. 
STALL & DEAN MFG. CO. 
Brockton, Mass. 
STOWE-WOODWARD, INC. 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
H. SWOBODA & SON, INC, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOBER BASEBALL MFG. CO. 
Manchester, Conn. 
TUCKER-BRAME ATHLETIC MFG. CO. 
Batesville, Miss. 


UNION WELT CORP. 
Chicago, IIL 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
Champaign, 


VICTOR SPORTS, INC. 
Chicago, 
VIRGINIA RUBATEX 
(Div. Great American Industries, Inc.) 
Bedford, Va. 
W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. WAGNER & ADLER CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, 


YARRINGTON MILLS CORPORATION 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
RICHARD YOUNG CO, 
Boston, Mass, 


C. W. ZUMBIEL CO. 
Norwood, Ohio 


Besides the above, The Athletic Institute 
has an associate membership comprised 
of a considerable number of sporting 
goods dealers, geographically spread 
throughout the United States. Space 
does not allow listing of these dealers 
individually. 
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sports and games 


ever seen 


which coafront him 


California State Department of Education. 


by LOUIS E. MEANS 


Books for Your Physical Education Program 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES, SPORTS AND GAMES 


Formerly Director, Division 


of Student Physical Welfare, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


334 pages 


Ilustrated 


$3.00 


because of the wide usage this popular book is now in its second big 
printing. — And we've been ableto reduce the price to only $3.00! 


This widely used book is a complete and profusely illustrated treatment of the history and background of all activities 


ANGLING 
APPARATUS 
ARCHERY 
BADMINTON 


BAIT & FLY CASTING 


BASKETBALL 
BOWLING 
BOXING 


FLAG FOOTBALL 


GOLF 


INlustrated . 


This book, by Heber Ne 
Physical Education, Ur 
fornia 


designed primarily 


the “best thing of i 
Not only is tt 


vsual clarity, but it's also 
Mustrations.” This is 
comments we've reeived to date 
schools have adopted this 
tical handbook for class use 


with sufficient materia 
addition to a thoro 
answers to many 


Screen 
ind he'pful suggestio 


connection with team offer 
beating the press 
ment of the fast break, and 
team play 

Numerous aids involving 


freezing 


tests in the technique 


dividual offensive and defen 
offered, If the coach is look 
and drills, he will find in th 
two hundred, which are both practical and 
Interesting 


Name 


Address 


| enclose check for $ 


tors, athletes, and professional students. 


wsom, 
iiversity of Cali 


for the High 
School Coach and Physical Education Teach 
ts type we have 


written with un 


jumpacked with 
al of the many 
Over 380 


simple and prac 


| to carry on a 


successful basketball activity class. 

ugh coverage of 
fundamentals the coach will find in this 
treatise 


basic problems 
ing is covered in 
ns are offered in 
ise and defense, 
the ball, develop- 
other features of 


questions on the 
of play, and in 
sive pointers are 
ing for diagrams 
is new book over 


lowa 


It will provide 


HANDBALL 


SOCCER 
SOFTBALL 
SPEEDBALL 


HORSESHOES 

MASS GAMES 
SHUFFLEBOARD 

SIX MAN FOOTBALL 


SQUASH RACQUETS 


— PLUS — 
GENERAL HINTS TO INSTRUCTORS 
APPENDICES OF COURT AND GAME FACILITIES LAYOUTS 


FORMATION . . 


“Coach of the Y 


a colorful career 


hook for the 


is ® summary of 
football today 

fully portrayed 
methods of teachi 


NEW BOOK, It 


plicity of present 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY, Publishers 
915 Main Street, Dubuque, 


| Means Book 


|] Newsom Book 


[| Tatum-Giese Book 


Ryser Book 


Title 


State 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


This book will be indispensable to all teachers, coaches, intramural athletic workers, recreation leaders, plrysical educa- 


The perfect textbook for classes in activities, required physical education, recrea 
tion, intramurals, and physical education and athletic administration; the ideal source and reference book. 


BASKETBALL FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL coce 
AND THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACH 
164 pages . $3.00. 


COACHING FOOTBALL AND THE SPLIT 


to football coaching 
ing  foothall Team is fully discussed, 


Defensive 


without exception, 


. 283 pages. Illustrated. $3.75. 
This widely acclaimed book is written by 
Supervisor the famous Jim Tatum of Maryland who was 


ear’ and the coach of the 


“Number 1 Team of the Nation.” He has 


as his coauthor Warren Giese, who has had 


in football, playing under 


the offenses most used 


Tatum and at present is Assistant Football 
Coach at University of Maryland, 
ranked high in the Coaching Field. 

Here is a book that is admirably suited for 
use by every High School and College Foot- 
ball Coach and as a complete up-to-date text- 
Physical Education Teacher 
From cover to cover it is presented in simple 
and understandable form. 

The book begins with a general background 
Training and Condition- 


Both are 


There 


in 


Football is beauti- 


Extensively covered are 


ng the Split “T."” 


There is a wealth of information in this 


is beautifully printed, and 


when you see the sim 
ation, the 382 illustrations 
including 101 photo action pictures, you'll 
want to see a copy of it 


It includes teaching and coaching hints and suggestions, ideas on equipment, abridged rules of play, tech 
maques and fundamentals, safety precautions, and selected bibliography for each activity. 


— ACTIVITIES INCLUDED — 
GYMNASTICS 


TABLE TENNIS 
TENNIS 
TOUCH FOOTBALL 

TUMBLING 

VOLLEYBALL 

WATER POLO 

WATER BASKETBALL 

WEIGHT TRAINING & LIFTING 
WISKET 

WRESTLING 


A_ TEACHER'S MANUAL FOR TUMBLING AND 
— STUNTS .. . 152 pages. IIlustrated. 


This manual, by Otto FE 


Ry ser, Giymnasties 
Coach, 


Indiana University primarily de 
signed for Physical Education Majors, is 
presently being used by over 35 schools. It 
overs thoroughly a vast amount of material 
needed in the preparation of his future teach 
ing. It is also designed for the 
teacher who has little or no background 
from which to draw, It is based on years of 
experience teaching the prospective teacher. 

The teacher who has forgotten the stunts 
and how to teach them will find this text 
an invaluable aid in helping him refresh his 
memory as well as enable him to successfully 
sreceed as a teacher when he gets on the 
himself 

This Teacher's Manual can be used by a 
person who has no experience in performing 
the stunts. The 370 stunts (200 tumbling 
and simple stunts—-170 apparatus stunts) 
are carefully and accurately described, step 
by step, and then specific teaching hints are 
listed in order. Experience has proved that 
all of these stunts can be performed by an 
average high school senior, provided he has 
had a background of class work from ele 
mentary school up. The person using this 
book can tell the performer just what he 
must do to succeed 


beginning 


» job 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


ORDER ANY OF THE ABOVE FOUR BOOKS 
ON 15 DAYS’ APPROVAL. They are sold 
only on our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
The full purchase price will be completely 
refunded, if you are not 100% satisfied. 
Fill in the enclosed coupon today and drop 
it in the mail. Your books will be sent to 


you promptly 


JUNE 1954, 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
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NEW BOOKS 


Write directly to publisher for infoimation, 


Health Education 


CREATING A GOOD ENVIRONMENT FOR 
LEARNING. 1954 Yearbook of the Associa 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De 
velopment, a departinent of the NEA, 120] 
16th St.. N. W., Wash. 6, D.C. 1954. 307 pp 
$3.75. A learning environment people 
and things all inextricably woven together. 
\ good environment for learning does not 
just happen; it is created. The committee 
has put emphasis on the teacher's part in 
creating a good learning environment, since 
teachers are closest to the learners in school 
and are an influential part of the educa 
tional environment. There are many im 
plications also for those who work with 
teachers, helping them to create the condi 
tions and arrange the surroundings in which 
learning is encouraged. 

HEALTH SERVICES IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1953. Findings 
of the American College Health Association 
Survey. Norman S. Moore, M.D., and John 
Summerskill. Ithaca, N. Cornell Univ 
1954. 108 pp. Eleven hundred and fifty 
seven colleges (61 per cent of all colleges in 
the country) were surveyed. This sample 
includes at least 50 per cent of the colleges 
in any one region Or Category. Manpowe) 
was available for employing the personal 
interview technique, assuring prompt 
and complete reports and a uriformity of 
reporting which eased the task of analysis 
Findings are presented in tables so that any 
institution can know at a glance how it com 
pares with institutions of similar size, type 
and region. The committee is of the opin 
ion that the assortment of colleges included 
in the categories displayed in the tables is 
representative and that the report can be 
used with confidence by those making com 
patisons 

SURVIVAL THROUGH DESIGN. Richard 
Neutra. New York I], N. Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 114-4th Ave. 1954. 384 pp 
$5.50. The author advocates design “for 
life” and health, especially mental health 
Design must be adapted to actual living 
processes. He constructively lists and pro 
poses in simple form suitable lines of re 
search, the results of which would eventual 
ly make available the necessary physiologi 
cal data upon which responsible design 
should be based and developed 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


MAJOR SPORTS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED, by Ethan Allen, Jim Moore, For 


rest Anderson, and Don Canham. Designed 
and illustrated by Tyler Micholeau. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 282 Madison 
\ve. 1954. 470 pp. Thus. $5.00. The funda 
mental techniques of five major sports, 
baseball, football, basektball, track, and 
field, are analyzed and illustrated in’ this 
volume, Each sport is covered by a coach 
in the field who tells how to train and prac 
tice, how to master the basic fundamentals, 
and how to build advanced skills 


BADMINTON, by Noel Redford. New York; 
Pitman Publishing Corp, 2. W. 45th St, 
1954. 158 pp. Hus. $2.95. This is a book 
on “how to improve your game.” General 
principles of the game are presented to 
gether with playing techniques and strategy 
for singles and doubles. Phe book is il 
lustrated with 25 action photographs 


CHAMPIONS BY SETBACK, by David kK 
Boynick. New York Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 432 Ave. 1954. 205 pp. $2.75 
“Athletes who overcame physical handi 
caps” is the subtitle of this book. It pre 
sents the life stories of ten men who con 
quered great’ physical handicaps to make 
their mark in the world of sports. “These 
men seemed doomed by injuries and handi 
caps to sit on the sidelines, vet they became 
champions football, baseball, boxing 
racing, and other sports 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EXERCISE THERAPY, 
by M. Dena Gardiner. New York: The Mac 
millan Co., 60 Ave 1994. 260) pp 
$4.00. Written primarily for students of 
physiotherapy, this book will also be of 
interest to physical education teachers and 
others concerned with physical rehabilita 
tion. In recent vears there has been a 
marked increase in the use of active excrcise 
for therapeutic purposes, and this is an at 
tempt to integrate and to describe, in’ sim 
ple terms, the various methods of employ 
ing this type of exercise in order to produce 
a specific effect 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


MAKING POTTERY FOR PROFIT, by Richard 
D. Cole and Peg B. Starr. New York: Ster 
ling Publishing Co., 141 BE. 44th St. 1993. 087 
pp. $2.95 This book gives directions foi 
setting up a pottery studio; for making 


jewelry, tiles, dinnerware, lamps 


and floral pottery. Suggestions are given for 
101 money-making ideas for novelties, and 
for operating a ceramic supply and mold 


shop 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IN CAMPING, by Clarice 
M. Bowman. New York: Association Press 
291 Broadway. 1954. 240 pp. $3.00. Spiritual 
values, their meaning and realization, are 
discussed for camp counselors and adminis 
trators, Principles are outlined for their at 
tainment through the various aspects of the 
daily program 

FOLK PARTY FUN, by Dorothy 
Spicer. New York: Association Press, 291 
Broadway. 1954. 299 pp. $3.95 This is a 


Gladys 


book of 25 parties for youth and adults 
bach party is outlined in detail including 
invitation, decorations, entertainment, and 
Some of the parties «de 
scribed are: Shrove Tuesday, Pancake Party 
Latin American Fiesta, Cormbusking Sup 
per, Chinese Moon Festival, Dutch Break 
fast, and Swedish Lucia Fest 

PROGRAM PLANNING FOR BUS TRIPS, A 
Guide to Safety and Play Activities in Trans 
pcrting Groups of Children, by Bernard 
Warach and Rowena Shoemaker. New York 
Jewish Assn. for Neighborhood Centers, 
1391 Lexington Ave., and the Play Schools 
\ssn 119 W. 57th St. 1954 $2 pp. 60« 
Phis manual discusses the selection of a bus 


refreshments 


company, organizing the bus service, rules 
for bus trips, the health and safety of chil 


dren on bus trips, and bus programing 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


True Adventures of Doctors, Rhoda Truax 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1954. 216 pp 
$2.75 

“Older Women as Office Workers—Training 
Programs in Four Cities, Facts on “Older” 
Women in Relation to Othee Work. Bul 
letin of the Women’s Bureau, No, 248) 195% 
64 pp. Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. Print 
ing Office, Wash. 25, D.C. 25¢ each 

Health and Safety for You. Grace ‘I. Hal 
lock, Ross L. Allen, Eleanor Thomas. Bos 
ton: Ginn and Go, 192 pp. 19594. $1.60 

A Dental Health Program for Schools, Ameri 
can Dental Assn., Council on Dental Health 
222 Superior St., Chicago TL, 1954. 24 pp 
Health Education. Publication mo. 287 
sucd by the State Supt. of Public Instric 
tion, Raleigh, N. ¢ 109 pp 

School Health Manual for Use in Minnesota 
Schools. Sid Ed., Rev, Prepared by a Joint 
Committee of the Minnesota Dept. of 
Health and State Dept. of Educ. 1954. 110 
pp 

Teacher Education Standards in Health Edu 
cation, by Oregon Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 1954. An 
derson, editor 

The Nurse in Lincoln Public Schools. Lincoln 
Public Schools. 64 pp 

Posture's Important When You're in the Teens 
Physical bitness Diy Dept. of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 1451. 18 pp 
A Report on The Prospective Elementary 
Teacher's Preparation in Health Education in 
the State of Colorado. Flizabeth Abbott 
for the Committee on School 
Health to the State Dept, of kduc 


Advisory 
78 pp 
Baseball—from Back Yard to Big League, by 
George Lorporcer, New York: Sterling Pub 
lishing Co., 215 37th Se, 1954 
* 


160) pp 
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SPOTLIGHT on the Dance 


New Dance Officers, 1954-56 
Lois Ellfeldt, associate professor of physi- 
cal education, University of Southern Cali- 
‘ PES fornia, Los Angeles, is new Chairman-elect 
py of the National Section on Dance for 1954- 
short or long sleeves—zipper fastening beth f f 
in block, white, eque, red, 56. Eliza beth Hayes, associate pro’ essor 0} 
caval colton, $4.25 physical education, University of Utah, Salt 
Capezio products represent true economy in all price Lake City, is Chairman until 1956 . 
ranges. There is no compromise with quality. Other officers: elected through voting at 
the recent District conventions and by mail 
ballot as announced by Helen Alkire, sec- 
ba retary, are: Dudley Ashton, chairman, Dept. 
of Physical Education for Women, Univ. of 
Exec. Offices Nebraska, Lincoln, Member-at-Large; and 
education 1612 Broadway Ruth Murray, chairman, Dept. of Physical 
New York Boston « Chicago ; 
Address Dept. Los Angeles * Hollywood and Health Education for Women, Wayne 
CP 654 San Francisco * San Mateo * Montreal Univ., Detroit, Mich., Advisory Member. 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Send for the new Capezio 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE EAST 


Dance Chairman of Eastern District is 
Mrs. Dorothy Madden of the Univ. of Md 


SQUARE DANCE? Also Vice-Chairman of the National Section 


on Dance, and Educational Chairman of the 


FOLK DANCE? Modern Dance Council of Washington, D 
Cc i 


>. (of which she was a charter member and 
s 5 founder), Mrs. Madden still has time to 

RECORD Book SUPPLIES dance in Erika Thimey’s Chamber Concert 
Group in Washington. Mrs. Madden's ca 

Ne postage charge—no packing charge—erders reer as a dancer includes study with leading 


shipped same day as reeetved—complete stock dancers in this country and alsroad. 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for tree catalogs and a sample eopy et 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


dance Group at the Univ. 


of Md., under the direction of Dorothy 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. Madden, is beginning to limit the number 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the or as a dramatic accc t, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations ae : 

of modern, classical and oriental themes, Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 
Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color, Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 


brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


extra. Makers of fine musical 
Lemb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance struments for over 69 ‘ 
Drum singly of in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. 14 654 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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ELLEN MOORE 


Editor, National Section on Dance, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


of requests for dance demonstrations which 
it can fill. For state conventions, neighbor 
ing colleges, and high schools, the group 
has performed demonstrations which an 
swer the questions: How does a dance 
train? What is modern dance? and What 
goes into making a dance? The demonstra- 
tion ends with two or three completed 
dances. Because of the success of the group, 
the university will offer a one-credit course 
n “Demonstration Workshop” next fall. 


In an effort to interest men in dance, and 
to present a work which would demonstrate 
the contribution men can make to dance, 
Mrs. Madden composed a dance drama for 
six men and one girl based on John Stein- 
beck’s novel, Of Mice and Men. The dance 
was accompanied by a narrator and origi- 
nal music by a student. 


From Washington, D. C. 


e The Modern Dance Council of Washing 
ton, D. C., was organized two years ago to 
encourage modern dance activity, perform. 
ance, and audience. Among its promotions 
have been “jam sessions,” evenings for ex- 
change of dance ideas and techniques be- 
tween council members; two sym 
posiums. The first symposium included a 
lesson by Pauline Koner and a panel dis- 
cussion by Leo Brady of Catholic Univ., 
Miss Koner, and Louis Horst on “Dance 
Related to Music and Drama.” The sec- 
ond was “Dance Education for the Child,” 
an all-day workshop beginning with the 
preschool age level and including all ages 
through the adolescent. Just formed is a 
committee whose function is to review 
dances for any choreographer wishing criti 
cism, 

e@ The extra-curricular Dance Club at How- 
ard University is directed by Erika Thimey. 

Over-all theme this year for Howard's 
Friday Workshop Series was: “Experiments 
in Using the Arts and Sciences To Motivate 
Modern Dance.” Guest artists and speakers 
have been: Sandy Ripley, Yma_ Baensch, 
Marian Chace, Mary A. Seelye, Sam Bookatz. 
Barbara Mettler, and Thaddeus Hayes. 

In Feb., the Howard Dance Club mem 
bers were guest performers on the Youth 
Program of the National Symphony Orches 
tra at Constitution Hall before a sold-out 
audience of 4000 young people. 

A new dance class at Howard stresses body 
movement for actors. 
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DANCE RECORDS| © 


BALLET — BALLROOM — MODERN —- TAP 


e Music with a very definite beat that is easy to follow 


e 8 and 16 bar phrases, in varied tempos, for teaching 
and practicing 


e Complete arrangements of various lengths and 
tempos 


DANCE ROUTINES 


e@ Clearly written and easily understood 


e All routines arranged to Russell Records and 
printed in handy booklet form 


e@ List of standard dance terminology in each book- 
let 


FREE! Send for the NEW 1954 complete catalog 
RECORDS ROUTINES SHEET MUSiC 


for every purpose, 


NEW YORK 19, W. Y. 


made specifically for with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
exercise and dance 


A complete tine of 
~A light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 


dance. 


Used by America’s leadi Ih 
R U S S E L L R E Cc 0 R D 


DANCE SHOES 


Post Office Box 328 VENTURA, CALIFORNIA ©... and accessories : 


From New York ein the past three years, four dance 


e The Corning Branch of the American groups, three in modern (an apprentice, a 


Aesoe. of Univ. Women was host to the El men’s and a senior group) and a Folk and 
mira College Orchesis when the club pre Square Dance Club have been re-organized 
sented a program of dance at the beautiful at State niv. Leachers College at Cortland 
Corning Glass Center. Among the dances on Shirley Wimmer, former Dance Chairman 


the program were “Antigone,” choreo at Mill’s College, has been Director of Dance 
graphed by Thora McCready, director of at Cortland since 1951. She will direct a two 
the group; and the dance drama, “North weeks workshop for the non-specialist in 
Star Shining.” dance at Cortland in August 


(Conclud 
Although Elmira does not offer a dance (Concluded on page 43) 


major, it is recognizing the increasing inter 
est in modern dance with scholarship 
awards to outstanding dance students, en 
abling them to study with the country's 
leading dancers. 


abanotation 


e The Interdivisional Program In Dance at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., has 
added two courses to its curriculum. Alwin 
Nikolais, director of the Henry St. Play 
house Dance Company, will teach a course 
on Modern Dance Production and Per 
formance. Its purpose will be to increase 
the understanding and critical faculties of ment—by the director of the New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| by Ann Hutchinson 
| 
| 
| 
modern dance students, and to aid them | Dance Notation Bureau. More than 500 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with preface by 
George Balanchine 


successful syster r recording move 


in their creative efforts. line drawings help make every element 


of the notation system f morehen 
Ta 1 syste comprehen 
e Esther Brown, former dance director at 


Ind. Univ., will offer a course on Ethnic 
Dance in Education. Ancient and primitive 
ritual dances of various cultures, together 
with their attendant religions, mythology. 
music, drama and art, will be examined. 
Other dance courses are taught by 
Jeanette Schlottmann and Richard Kraus 


sible to the student. Today, Labanota 
tion is used in all fields of the dance and 
the theatre, as well as in industry and 


therapy. $3.50 


NEW DIRECTIONS 


333 SIXTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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FOR HPFALTH, PHYSICAT 


FDUCATION, AND RFCRFATION 
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SOURCE MATERIALS FOR ‘ 
TEACHING DANCE 

* 

New Dance Section Publication 3 
Volume I—Modern Dance and 3 
Children’s Rhythms — $1.00; ; 
Volume II—Folk, Square, and ‘ 
Social Dance — $1.00. ( 

Selected lists of recordings, 2 
piano music, books, articles . 
Order from ‘ 

AAHPER Publications—Sales ‘ 
1201 Jl6th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 2 
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Central District Convention 

The Central District Association of the 
\AHPER held its Convention in) Lincoln 
Nebr, April 7-10, with Governor Robert B 
Crosby featured as one of the General Ses 
sion speakers 

The 
the 
as approving wide distribution of the pub 
lication School Athletics, by the Educational 
Policies Commission of NEA, to all school 
the PEA, and all organi 
vations concerned with children of elemen 
tary and junior high school age 

Ofhicers for 1954-55 include: President, 
Robert B. krost, South Dakota State College 
Past-President, Herman 
Midland College; President 
elect, Jean Bonts, lowa State Teachers Col 
lege, Cedar Falls; Vice-President for Health 
Carl Wear, Nebraska; Vice-Presi 
dent for Physical Education, Douglas Evans, 
Public Schools, Falls, S. Dak.; 
President for Recreation, Garnet 
Public Schools, Denver, Colo. Secretary 
Treasures, R. Flbel, Univ. of Kansas, 
Lawrence 


Association by recommendation of 


Resolutions Committce went on record 


administrators, 


Brookings; 
Gimmestad 


Univ. of 
Sioux Vice 
Stone, 


Phe 1955 Convention will be held in St. 
Paul, Minn, March 30 April 2 

Ihe voted to hold. its 
Convention Colorado Springs, in 
junction with the Midwest Recreation 
chation 


Association 19056 
con 


Asso 


Eastern District Convention 

LD A's 
jointly 
new 


Since 
held 


Convention this 
with National in 
officers were 
State 
President 
tion, to be 
the Hotel 


vear was 
New York, 
Lloyd Jones, 
Feachers College, will 
until the 1955 Conven- 
held in Boston April 17-21 in 
Statler 


elected 
Pennsylvania 
remain 


Midwest District Convention 
The 40th annual convention of the Midwest 
District, March St Npril 2, was attended by 

1200) persons 
New ofhicers for the 
Margaret A. Bourne, Evanston (HL) High 
School; Past- President, Paul BF. Landis, State 
Dept. of Educ., Columbus, Ohio; President 
Arthur George Williams 
College; Vice-President for Health, Ruth B. 
Palmer, Kenosha (Wisc.) Public Schools; 
Vice-President for Physical Education, Ada 
Kennard, Detroit) (Mich.) Public Schools; 
Vice-President for Recreation, V. F. Hern 
lund, Park District; Member-at 
Large, Exvecutwe Commniuttee, 


District are: President, 


elect, Steinhaus, 


Chicago 
Charlotte 


36 


THE NATIONAL 


A National Conference on Physical Edu- 
cation for College Men and Women is to 
be held in Washington, D. C., October 4, 
5, and 6. See Coming Events, Page 2. 


1AHPER 
Board of 


Secretary 


Berryman, Marshall 
Representative, 
Fduc., 


College; 
Fdwina 
Cleveland, Ohio; 
John Brogneaux, 
(Ind. High School, 

The 1955 convention will be held at the 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, March 30 
\pril 1. M.D. Sheatsley, Columbus Public 
Schools, was appointed convention manager 


Jones, 
and 


Treasures Bloomington 


For its 1956 convention, the District wilt 
meet jointly with AANHPER, March 24-30 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago 

Ihe Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. will be 
the site of the 1957 convention, March 27-30 


Northwest District Convention 

Over 300 persons attended the Northwest 
District Convention in’ Eugene, Oregon, 
which was highlighted by 
addresses by Henriette 
bert Oberteufler. 

The following officers were elected: 

President-elect, Glen Galligan, Washing 
ton State College; Vice-President for Health 
Education, Claude Gook, Public Schools, 
Bend, Oregon; Vice-President for Physica! 
Education, Robert Bergstrom, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis; Vice-President for Rec 
Ann Blair, Public Schools, 
Helena, Montana; Secretary, Paul Johnston, 
Public Schools, Springfield, Oregon. The 
Past President is George Sirnio, State Dept. 
of Fdue., Salem. 

The Association voted to financially sup 
port the physical education film to be maale 
by AAHPER and to hold 


conventions. 


general session 
Anderson and Del 


reation, Jo 


annual district 

\ committee was appointed to recom 
mend constitutional changes to bring the 
constitution more in line with the National 

Lewiston, Idaho. was selected for the 1955 
convention April 13-15, 

Mabel Locke, the new President, presided 
at the final session at which time a rising 
vote of thanks was given to Margaret Poley 
for her work as Convention Manager 


Southern District Convention 


At the Southern District Convention in 
Biloxi, Miss., February 24-26, it was decided 
to continue meeting annually on a rota 
tion plan, with 


convention cities selected 


JUNE 1954, 


two vears in advance. \ committee was ap 
pointed to present the pros and cons on the 
annual vs. the biennial convention and on 
dividing the Southern District. 

Officers for Southern District 
dent, Caroline Sinclair, Madison College; 
President-elect, ©. J. Alderson, University 
of Texas: Past-President, Gilbert Hermance, 
Rice Institute; for Health 
Education, Don Univ. of Missis 
Physical Educa 
Arkansas State 
Conway; Vice-President for Rec- 
Mary Kate Miller, Florida State 
Univ.; Representative to AAHPER, Thomas 
McDonough, Emory University; and Mem- 
ber-at-Large, Zollie Maynard, Florida State 
Education Dept 

The 1955 
Tulsa, Okla., 


are: Prest- 


Vice-President 
Bovydston, 
Vice-President 
Jeff Farris, 
College 


sippi; for 
tion, ‘Teachers 


reation, 


Convention will be held in 
at the Hotel Mayo, April 11 
15. Helen Corrubia will) be 
Manager. ‘The 1956 Convention is 
uled for Nashville, Tenn. 


Convention 
sched 


Southwest District Convention 

The Southwest District Convention was held 
at University of Arizona, ‘Tucson. Las 
Cruces, New Mexico, will be the site of the 
next convention, April 20-23, 1955 

H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultural 
College, succeeded Catherine Wilkinson, 
Public Schools, as President and 
Glen Arnett, supervisor of health, physical 


Phoenix 


education and recreation, San Diego County 
Public Schools, was elected President-elect. 

Other are: 
Lois Downs, Utah State Agric. College; Vice- 
President for Health, Ronald G 
Univ. of Southern California; Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect for Health, Mercedes Gugisburg 
Univ. of New Mexico; Vice-President for 
Physical Education, John Cooper, Univ. ot 
Southern California; Vice-President-elect for 
Physical Education, Milton B. Morse, Phoe 
Elem. Schools; Re 
Lillman of Southern 


for 


officers Secretary-treasurer, 


Thomson, 


nix Vice-President 
Hall, Univ 

Vice-President elect 
Isracl ©. Heaton, Utah State Agric 
College; Re pre sentative to AAHPER, ¢ 
Davis, Univ. of Southern California 


for 
creation, 

Califormia; Recrea 
tion, 


One of the highlights of the Convention 
was the meeting of the Southwest District's 
first Representative Assembly, The District 
voted to support the physical education film 
project of AAHPER. 

\ meeting of the Executive Committee 
and the 1955 Convention Planning Commit 
tee was scheduled for Las Vegas, Nevada, in 
the early fall. 
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Quackery in Medicine 
(Continued from page 16) 


pathic Association is: 


“That system of the healing art which 
places the chief emphasis on the structural 
integrity of the body mechanism, as being 
the most important single factor to main 
tain the well-being of the organism in 
health and disease.” 

According to the Directory of the 
American) Osteopathic Association, 
there are six colleges in the United 
States accredited to give the required 
Oste 
opathy emphasizes that the normal 
body produces forces necessary to 
fight disease and that most ailments 
are due to “structural derangement” 
of the body (Columbia Encyclopedia.) 
Slight strains are held to be capable 
of causing misalignments of bones 
and various other conditions of the 
muscle tissue and cartilage which 
are termed 


four-year course of training. 


“lesions.” Osteopathic 
doctors treat by manipulation but in 
most states are licensed to prescribe 
drugs and practice surgery. 

Most of the states license chiro- 
practors. ‘The Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia defines chiropractic as the 

“system of therapeutics based upon the 
theory that disease is caused by interference 
with nerve function. The purpose of the 
treatments is to try to restore normal func 
tion of the nerve system by manipulation 
and treatment of the structures of the 
human body, especially those of the spinal 
column.” 

A tew states also license drugless 
healers, or naturopaths (N.D.’s). 
According to Dorland’s Medical Dic 
tionary, naturopathy is “A drugless 
system of therapy by the use of physi- 
cal forces, such as air, light, water, 
heat, massage, etc.” Webster's New 
International Dictionary defines. it: 

“A system of physical culture and drug 
less treatment of disease by 
supposed to simulate 


methods 
assist nature 
Many naturopaths have very mea- 


ger education and scientific training. 


Other Health Professions 
Several other important health 
professions are licensed by the states. 
These include the nursing profes- 
sion, pharmacists, and optome- 
trists. Classes in health education 
will find it worthwhile to become 
acquainted with all of these mem 
bers of the “health team.” 
Veterinary medicine has contrib 
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uted many important discoveries to 
medical science. Doctors of Veteri- 
nary Medicine are licensed to treat 
the injuries and diseases of animals 
Kach state has its veterinary exanil 
nation board which issues certificates 


to graduates of recognized veterinary 
schools who pass the examinations. 


Hospitals also are licensed and are 
graded for their facilities by boards 
of the American College of Surgeons 
and of the American Medical Asso 
ciation. Many hospitals, like do 
tors, specialize in treating particula 
diseases. A class in health education 
should become familiar with the vari 
ous institutions of the community, as 
well as the health professions. 


Sources of Reliable Information 

This article, like my two preceding 
ones,' concludes with the recommen 
dation that classes in health educa 
tion seek reliable sources of informa 
tion on medical care. 
with 


The list begins 
your city, county and 
medical and dental associations; your 
state and local health departments; 
the state university schools of medi 
cine, dentistry, nursing, and pharma 
cy; the state licensing boards; and 
the local hospitals. 


State 


Health periodicals like Today's 
Health can be very helpful sources, 
but students should be taught to dis 
criminate and to evaluate in regard 
to health articles in general maga- 
vines and newspapers. Some ol these 
are merely sensational claptrap 


Important governmental sources 
of health information are the Public 
Health Service, Children’s Bureau, 
and the Food and Drug Administra 
tion, all in the U.S. Department of 


Health, Education, and Wellare. 


Major life insurance companies 
and voluntary health agencies have 
long conducted important work in 


the field of health education. 


The teacher has the key role in 
making these resources effective. All 
have something to offer to the edu- 
cator who will use them to show the 
way to competent medical care and 
better health. * 


See the Jourvat, March 1954, p. 17 
“Quackery Can Kill’—and April 1954, p 
2i— “The Quackery in) Nu 
trition.”’ 
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A message from 
the publishers 


This catalogue, issued our one hundred and 


sixteenth sear, includes our largest and our best 


list of books solely devoted to Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation, Spor Dance Rhythms 
Drama, Camping and Crafts leachers 
who have been om the field since the early days 
will remember our early books such as The Folk 


Dance Book by ( Ward Crampton, the Hioman 
Folk Dancing books, Caroline Crawtord’s early 
books. Many of the selections from these books 
are modern compilation Our ever-expanding 
list of publications has kept pace with the de 
mands of modern education, Of particular note ts 
the new, completely re written and revised edition 
PHYSICAL FDUCATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS by N. P. Neilson and 
Winifred Van Hagen 


of that classi 


Other old standbys have 
been sumilarly revised, namely, RHYEHMS AND 
DANCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS by 
Dorothy La Salle BRIEF HISTORY OF 
VHYSICAL EDLCATLION by Emmet A. Rice (Re 
vised by Joho Hutchinson SPORTS FOR REC 
REATION Fadited by D. Mitchell and PRE 
VENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDL 
CATION by George Statlord New basic books 
have been published and outstanding among these 
is JHE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICATI 
FDLCATION by William I Hughes and Esther 


French, which has just been published 


The name of BARNES stands for service to your 
field. Let us hear from sou as to what material 
you need to help you im your profession And 
finally, your suggestions as to how we mas improve 
our service will be appreciated 

JOHN LOWELL PRATT, President 
Send ter our Complete, Free Educational Catalogue 


A. S. BARNES G COMPANY 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, NY 


Dept. 479 


Please send me a copy of your Complete Fduca 


tional Catalogue 
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NATIONAL SECT.ON FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


PORT. S 


GIRLS AND WOMEN | 


(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


NSGWS Meetings at the 
National AAHPER Convention 


fhe NSGWS demonstrations at the New 
York Convention featured co-recreational 
volleyball, lacrosse, and golf. Milton Hess 
of Great Neck High School presented the 
teaching of team techniques in co-recrea 
tional volleyball with the assistance of stu 
dents from Long Island high schools 

Members of the Great Britain and Ireland 
Pouring Team and the U.S. Women’s La 
crosse Association demonstrated teaching 
procedures and techniques of team play in 
lacrosse 

Kllen Griffin of Woman's College, Univ. 
of North Carolina, presented a demonstra 
tion of teaching group golf at the beginner's 
level. New York University students partici 
pated in this demonstration 

One of the highlights of the entire Con 
vention was the NSGWS Section meeting 
which was devoted to Public Relations 
Lucille Verhulst, Syracuse University, gave 
the keynote address on “The Communica 
tion of Understanding.” “Three panel dis 
cussions followed in separate meeting rooms 
Fopics were as follows: Panel A, Direct 
Contacts and Individual Approach; Panel B, 
Community Group Techniques; and Panel 
C, Mass Media and the Public. 

Bell, Bronxville School, Bronx 
ville, N-Y., and her committee were respon 
sible for preparing the meetings 


New NSGWS Officers 

Officers of the National Section for Girls 
and Women's Sports for 1954-56 are as fol 
lows: Chairman, Aileene Lockhart, Univ. of 
Southern California; Chairman-elect, Grace 
Fox, Florida State Univ.; Past Chairman, 
Josephine Fiske, Goucher College; and 
Treasurer, Marion Purbeck, Senior High 
School, Hackensack, N.J. Hazel Dettman, 
Fargo, N. Dak. Public Schools, will continue 
to serve as Secretary until June 1955 

The following members of the Legislative 
Board were elected at their District Conven 
tions: Central District Chairman, Lillian 
Castner, Univ. of Nebraska; Central District 
Member-at-Large, Patricia Paterson; South 
west District Chairman, Lois Messler, Lin- 
coln High School, Los Angeles; and Central 
District’ Member-at-Large, June 
hast Los Angeles Jr. College 

New Chairmen of Standing Committees 
elected by the Legislative Board were 
Lodd, Balboa High School, San 
Francisco, International Relations; Frances 


McCann, 
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Bragger, High School, Leonia, N. J. Op 
erating Code; Dorothea Coleman, State ¢ ol 
lege of Washington, Publications; and Kath 
ryvn Ley, Univ. of Colorado, Standards. Har 
riet Fitzpatrick, supervisor of physical edu 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio, was elected as an 
advisory member of the Legislative Board 
and Doris Hutchinson, supervisor of physi 
cal education, Greensboro, N.C., was elected 
Editor of the JOURNAL column 


New NSGWS Guides 

Because of the limited space in the Jn 
dividual Sports Guide for publishing infor 
mation on five activities, this guide is being 
published in two separate volumes this year 
1) Archery--Riding Guide and 2) Bowling 

Fencing —Golf Guide. These two guides 
and also the Tennis-Badminton Guide ave 
now ready for distribution. 

Other guides to be released this sum 
mer are: Soccer-Speedball in July; Bas 
ketball in August; and Field Hockey-La 
crosse in August, 

It was decided at the recent Legislative 
Board meeting to make the Softball- Track 
and Field Guide a two-year guide. As a 
result of this action, there will be no Soft 
ball Track and Field Guide published next 
year. Any rule changes made by the Joint 
Softball Rules Committee are to be made 
available in a flyer on the nonpublication 
Vcears, 


Special Publications 

Cal Papatsos, chairman of the NSGWS 
publications committee, reports the follow 
ing work in progress: 

1. Selected Volleyball Articles is being 
prepared. A committee is being organized 
io prepare the manuscript for Selected 
Soccer-Speedball Articles. 

2. “Doctors Answers” publication was re 
viewed and is now in the hands of the au 
thor for final revision 

3. Work on the preparation of the GAA 
Handbook is continuing 

4. “Group Games” has been referred to 

the author for possible revision. 
5». A committee has been appointed to 
work with the Men’s Athletic Section on a 
co-recreational publication. The NSGWS 
committee personnel are Grace Denny, 
Rachel Blackburn, Georgiana Lyons, Doro 
thy Ann Outz, Dorothy Daniel, Fvelyn 
Hasenmeyer, and Jenette Alessio 


Chairman Reports 
Josephine Fiske, chairman of NSGWS, has 
appomted the following committees 
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Publications to be Released 
this Summer 
June 1 
TENNIS-BADMINTON GUIDE 
1954-56 


“ARCHERY-RIDING GUIDE 
1954-56 


*BOWLING-FENCING - GOLF 
GUIDE 1954-56 75¢ 
July 1 
SOCCER-SPEEDBALL GUIDE 
1954-56 
August 1 


BASKETBALL GUIDE 1954-55 50c 
FIELD HOCKEY-LACROSSE 
GUIDE 1954-56 75¢ 


*Formerly Individual Sports Guide. 
Now in two Guides to cover each 
sport more fully. 


order from 


NSGWS ‘16th St., N.W. 
Wash. 6, D.C. 


1. Committee To Prepare NSGWS Teach 
ing Unit: Leavitt, Locke, Mosscrop, and 
Schellberg, chairman; 

2. Girls Sports Organization Committee, 
Bornefeld, Crowell, Fager, Kirk, Mays, and 
Harrowell, chairman; 

3. National Workshop Steering Commit 
tee: Bragger, Hutchison, Leavitt, Mohr, 
Verhulst, and Purbeck, chairman; 

4. Reorganization of NSGWS Executive 
and Finance Committee: Campbell, Lock 
hart, and Fiske, Chairman. 


Base Sliding for Girls 


The Research Committee of NSGWS con 
sulted 13 orthopedic surgeons, six doctors of 
medicine, a baseball coach, an athletic train 
er, a representative of National Safety Coun 
cil, a representative of American Medical 
Association, and a college physical educa 
tor on the subject of “Base Sliding for 
Girls.” 

There appears to be complete agreement 
among the consultants that sliding to bases 
presents numerous hazards. The majority 
of consultants highly recommend adequate 
wearing apparel including hip and thigh 
pads to be worn by those players who en 
gage in sliding. 

The consensus of opinion with reference 
to vulnerability of girls engaging in’ this 
skill, as compared to boys, is that the girls 
possess less skill, training, and conditioning 
for this type of activity, and consequently 
are exposed to greater risk. 

Opinions are expressed both for and 
against deleting the slide rule from: girls 
softball rules 

The incidence of scarring with the possi 
bility of disfigurement due to severe abra 
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TROPHIES AWARDS 


by the Organization You KNOW for 
QUALITY — QUICK SERVICE — RELIABILITY 


Ask for FREE 
32-Page Catalog of 


All Sports 


Trophies for Bowling and 


7 UNIVERSAL BOWLING SUPPLY 
The Home of Radio's Tenpin Tattler 


Dept. R, 515 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, I. 


Phone: WAbash 2-5255 


sions was stressed strongly by four con 
sultants. 


California Items 


Women in the armed forces are being 
served by NSGWS. ‘The inter-service basket 
ball league (WACS, WAVES, MARINES) 
started in February, and all teams were 
coached by women. Rated officials refereed 
the games. Special workshops and clinics 
on basketball rules, strategy, officiating, and 
techniques were held prior to the competi 
tion, under the leadership of Marguerite 
Clifton, basketball chairman. 

Recreation representative, Helen Iverson, 
Oakland Recreation Department, is sending 
NSGWS material and information to all 
receration directors in the state. She is set 
ting up a statewide committee of recreation 
personnel concerned wath the sports phase 
of recreation, and through this committec 
plans to publicize NSGWS services and 
activities. 

Parochial schools are being served by 
NSGWS. Sister Maria Andrea, Holy Names 
College, Oakland, is the parochial school 
representative on the Executive Boards 
Clinics and workshops in girls sports are 
being held for instructors in physical edu 
cation in parochial schools. On March 6, 
in San Francisco, NSGWS sponsored a work 
shop for nuns and lay teachers interested in 
girls physical education 


New York State News 


AWPENYS and the Department of Physi 
cal Fducation for Women at Syracuse Uni 
versity are sponsoring a Physical Education 
Activities Clinic June 28-July 3 at Syracuse 
\ concentration of work, practice, discus 
sion, and demonstration in the following 
activities are planned: modern dance, folk 
dance, speedball, field hockey, tennis, and 
archery. 

Shirley Wimmer, State University Teach 
ers College, Cortland, will teach modern 
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dance. Betty Richey, Vassar College, will 
teach field hockey and tennis. 

Barbara Nash, Svvacuse University, will 
teach folk dance. Lura Wilson, NSGWS 
Archery Chairman, Greene Central School, 
will teach archery 

The director of the clinic will be Lucile 
Verhulst, Svracuse University 

A field day will be held June 5 at the 
Delaware Academy and Central School 
areas. 

Synchronized Swimming Clinic 

The guest demonstrator and leader for 
the Terrapin Club, Univ. of IIL, at a syn 
chronized swimming clinic March 6, was 
Beulah Gundling, a four-time winner of 
\AU Outdoor Solo Synchronized Swimming 
competitions 


lilinois GAA Camps 

Geraldine Rennert, executiv® secretary of 
the ISLHSGAA announced that the three 
GAA Camps would be held again this year 
Central GAA Camp, East Bay ¢ amp, Bloom 
ington; Southern GAA Camp, Camp Talahi, 
Alton; and Northern, Williams Bay, Wis 
consin, ® 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

By JEANNETTE SMALLEY 

Fully illustrated manual offering 
many activities for grades one 
through six. THE INSTRUCTOR says: ‘Detailed 
description of games of low organization, side- 
watk games, schoolroom games, stunts, relays, and 
bali games are presented. Grade levels are sug- 


gested for each game.’ 
Send for examination copy. 136 pages. $2.50 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Maud L. Knapp and Frances Todd 
A ‘how to’ presentation to assist the pre- and 
in-service physical education teacher achieve ac 
tion techniques for developing democratic skills 
56 pages, x 812 5 
Order from: THE NATIONAL PRESS 
435 Alma St., Palo Alto, Calif. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Bet of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U. 8. $3.00 New York City Approved List 


Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 


6319 N. 6th Sr. Phila. 26, Penna. 


Announcing 


A NEW motion picture on 
Normal Menstruation 


MOLLY GROWS UP 


—For presentation to girls nine to 
fifteen years of age— 


16mm., sound, black and white 
15 minutes in length 


For preview and rental and pur- 
chase information, please write: 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 


(formerly Medical Films, Inc.) 
116 Natoma Street 
San Francisco 5 
or 


|| West 42nd Street 
New York 36 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send you 


How We Do It to the Editor. 


GOODMINTON 
By: JESSIE RAMSDEN 


OUR VERSION of goodminton is an adap 
tation of the game badminton, Our adap 
tation consists of using different equipment 
and of modilying court specifications but of 
adhering to the game form of badminton 
doubles. We devised this for introducing 
badminton to large classes 

Equipment: We use acrial tennis bats 
and birds. ‘The bat is about 20 inches long 
with a solid wooden circular blade about 
six inches in diameter. The bird is similar 
to but larger and heavier than a badminton 
bird. It has a rubber base and a small 
number of quite heavy feathers. Because 
a player needs less space to swing a bat and 
because the range of the flight of the bird is 
relatively short a court smaller than is 
needed for badminton satisfactory for 
goodminton. We use four courts, about 
So’ x 18’, crosswise of the gymnasium. ‘The 
bird is quite heavy and the first part of its 
flight is very fast so, in the interest of safe 
ty, we raise the net to a height of six feet. 


Popular Sport: Ihe girls are enthusi 
astic about goodminton. ‘They enjoy it be 
catise offers a satistying amount of physi 
cal activity, because little time ts required 
to achieve sufficient skill to begin playing a 
game; and because even with a modicum of 
skill it is possible to introduce some strat 
egy into the games. 

The birds are so resilient that it is easy 
to get them over the net. Though the first 
part of their flight is very fast and makes 
for a lively game, the birds lose velocity 
suddenly and are not hard to return. These 
characteristics make it- possible for pupils 
to acquire readily the basic skill of rallying 
for a few strokes so that it is possible, in 
any ordinary size of class, to begin playing 
a game in the very first lesson 

Yet goodminton is a challenging game. 
Though the type of equipment does not 
lend itself to exceedingly accurate place 
ment of shots and though we spend only 
six to eight: lessons on goodminton, much 
of the play in the grade ten goodminton 
tournament is quite aggressive 

Other worthwhile characteristics of good 
minton are that the cost of equipment. is 
about one fifth to one quarter the amount 
that would be needed for a comparable 
badminton program, that goodminton bats 
can be used to supplement badminton 
equipment during badminton skills practice 
(the one who sets up birds while her part- 
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ner practices specific strokes can use a good 
minton bat), that classtime is saved be 
cause the bats do not need to be kept in 
presses and that more pupils can be accom 
modated in the same space, either for games 
or for skills practice. 


Transition to Badminton: On its own 
merits a8 a game we consider goodminton a 
a worthwhile addition to both our curricu- 
lar and our extracurricular programs. 

It is true that the teacher who has played 
badminton should have a few practice ses 
sions before she demonstrates goodminton 
skills; that) short-handled.  small-headed 
bat can cause a lot of “fanning.” The tran- 
sition the other way, from goodminton to 
badminton, seems to cause the pupils littl 
difficulty. Outweighing any loss from change 
of movement pattern is the favorable atti 
tude of the pupils toward badminton. 

Because the readily mastered skills of 
goodminton built confidence and gave them 
the joy of playing a lively game, because 
they have a general idea of the game, and 
because they have found out that game 
stiategy is dependent on varied skills, the 
pupils drill themselves on badminton skills 
much more intelligently and whole-hearted 
ly than former classes did. Similarly, tourna 
ment games show much more effort to use 
change of pace and placement of shots. The 
games are faster and more interesting for 
the pupils 


LACTOBACILLUS TEST 
by AGNES STEWART 

FIRST STEP in the organization of 
our dental health project was to contact 
the State Department of Health, requesting 
supplies and information for running a 
saliva test. Since the school is outside Seat 
tle, it was necessary to have the saliva bot 
tles mailed to the school each week. An ex 
planation of the test, and the procedure to 
follow, was then given to the class. No 
one was required to take part unless will 
ing. Of the 34 girls in the class, 27 partici- 
pated. ‘The class was divided into two 
groups, since the laboratory for the State 
Department of Health did not wish to 
handle more than 20 bottles at one time. 

Each girl was given a bottle, instructions, 
and a piece of chewing wax wrapped up 
like chewing gum. These were to be taken 
home and the girls were instructed to chew 
the wax for approximately five minutes the 
first thing the next morning before brush 
ing their teeth, then to spit out the wax, 
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deposit as much saliva as possible in’ the 
bottle, seal it, and bring it to school that 
morning. The registration blank was placed 
on the bottle, to insure correct recording of 
results for each girl. The bottles were then 
transported by the school nurse, halfway 
to Seattle, where they were deposited in a 
refrigerator in a drug store, to be picked 
up that afternoon by the sanitarian and 
taken to the laboratory of the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

In approximately one week, the teacher 
received the report of the results and then 
the fun began. Some girls commented “I 
gota plus four and you eat more candy 
than IT do.” After explaining to them the 
second time about the test, the individual 
records were given to the girls to take home 
to show to their parents, to be returned to 
the teacher the next day. 


The first report listed the following: 5 
girls had a plus four—over 300,000 lacto- 
bacilllus per c c of saliva); 9 girls had a 
plus three—59,000 to 300,000 lactobacillus) ; 
6 girls had a plus two—10,000 to 49,000 
lactobacillus) ; 2 girls had a plus one—lI to 
9.999 lactobacillus) . 


Later Tests 

For the second test, all the girls with a 
plus two or more were to eliminate chew 
ing gum, candy, and soft drinks from their 
diet for the next two weeks. If by chance 
they forgot and ate some candy, they were 
to brush their teeth immediately, or if that 
was impossible, they were to rinse the 
mouth out at once since sugar starts work- 
ing a short time after sweets are consumed. 

The report of the second test showed the 
following results: | girl with a plus four 
count; 8 girls with a plus three count; 8 
girls with a plus two count; 5 girls with a 
plus one count; 5 girls with no count 

The second report was an indication that 
by minimizing sugar in the diet that girls 
could decrease the lactobacillus count. 

For the third test, the girls were to elimi 
nate gum, candy, softdrinks, and desserts 
such as cake, pie, and pudding, and if they 
wanted a dessert, they were to eat fruit. 

The third report showed the following: 
| girl with a plus four count, 3 girls with 
a plus three count, 8 girls with a plus two 
count, 10 girls with a plus one count, 5 girls 
with no lactobacillus count. 

It is interesting to note that the same 
five girls remained with no_ lactobacillus 
throughout the experiment. IT questioned 
these girls concerning their teeth and fouw 
of the girls had no fillings or cavities, and 
one girl had one filling. 

The lactobacillus count is not designed 
to indicate the number of cavities present 
in the mouth at any given time, but rather 
to indicate the caries activity at the time 
the saliva sample was taken. A high count 
may be associated with no clinical evidence 
of caries, but may foretell that caries may 
be expected in the future. 

This project proved to be of vital inter- 
est and importance to the girls in that they 
learned that it is possible to control the 
lactohacillus count by the elimination of a 
certain amount of sugar from their diet. * 
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Teen-Age Camp... 
(Continued from page 9) 

and feel that I have made the most progress 
in this area.” 

Evaluation and Records 

‘The final evaluation of each coun- 
selor-trainee is the responsibility of 
the counselor-trainee unit leader. 
During the three years, an individual 
folder is kept on each person with 
all the information that is known in 
it. Through conferences and obser- 
vation, a continuous evaluation. is 
carried out each summer. 

Senior counselors, unit leaders, 
and the program director fill out at 
the end of each evaluation 
sheets for each counselor-trainee that 
worked with them. ‘These are used 
in the guidance and counseloring of 
the trainee for the next season or, in 
the case of the final year, as a basis 
for recommendations to post- 
tions. The counselor-trainee 
writes a self-evaluation. 


season 


also 


Program Problems 

Like any camp program, this one 
has presented some problems which 
are not completely solved. Recruit- 
ment of boys for the program has 


CHOOSE - 


FIM EST 


MANUFACTURING COMPARE 


been difhcult so at present the pro- 
gram has a predominance of girls. 
Since the primary responsibility of 
the regular staff is to the children in 
their units or activities, care has to 
be taken that too much ume is not 
given to counselor-trainees at the ex- 
pense of the children’s program. 

The amount of responsibility that 
the counselor-trainee can take varies 
greatly and the camp leaders have 
to be constantly on the job to insure 
adequate supervision of children, 
consequently, most supervision Is 
dual even though the mature staft 
person may have a_ passive role. 
Evaluations have indicated that the 
trainee has too many supervisors, and 
an attempt will be made this summet 
to establish more concrete leadership 
channels that will be clear 
stafl and the trainees. 


to the 


Values of the Experience 

The experience that the camp has 
had with the program seems to indi 
cate that productive training of 
counselors can be done in a number 
of ways and more experimenting 
should be done by camps and organi 
zations interested in leadership. 


The on-the-job type of experience, 
along with an evaluation and guid 
ance program that is based on the 
individual and his needs rather than 
the staff needs of the camp, has pro 
duced young people with a serious 
ness of purpose in their own develop 
ment as counselors. It has allowed 
them to explore all phases of camp 
operation and to become aware of its 
various problems. ‘Their awareness 
of the camp program as a whole, the 
democratic operation of their own 
unit and their individual programs 
has, | think, produced a maturity 
of thought and action. 

Like educational en 
deavor, camping programs can neve 
be better than their leadership. Any 
contributions in 


any. other 


this area can do 
much to upgrade and advance camp 
ing and its importance to children. 
It is conceivable that some of the 
youngsters will never become camp 
counselors but their experience in 
the program, like all good camp pro 
grams, will be a valuable contribu 
tion to their 


value as citizens in a 
democracy and to their own personal 
growth and development. * 
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New York Convention Meeting 

Nearly 100 members attended the joint 
meeting of the national and Eastern Dis 
trict Recreational Therapy Sections, held 
in New York, April 21, in conjunction with 
the AAHPER Convention 

The proposed Recreational Therapy 
(Hospital Recreation) standards recently 
developed by the Council tor the Advance 
ment of Hospital Recreation were discussed 
elections of officers were held, the section 
tithe was retained in its present form, and 
your Editor led a discussion on manage 
ment improvement through work simpli 
fication in conduct of hospital recreation 

Martin W. Meyer, VA Hospital, Montrose, 
N.Y... and chairman of the national section, 
piesided at the national section meeting 
Robert: Bigley, Ithaca College, Y.. and 
recently appointed chairman of the Fast 
erm District Section, chaired that) section's 
portion of the meeting. 

Elizabeth feachers College. 
Columbia University, was elected Secretary 
for the national section for the current 
two-year term, 


Rosen, 


Officers-elect for the twe 
sections will be reported in the fall, 


New VA Hospital Recreation Chief 

W. Hal Orion, who for five years headed 
the Veterans Administration's hospital rec- 
reation program, resigned in May to accept 
an appointment with the VA's office of vet- 
erans benefits. He was succeeded by C. C. 
Bream, who was instrumental the 
planning of the VA's hospital recreation 
program it late 1945 and who, sinee then, 
has been associated intimately with it. Mr. 
Bream has been Chairman of the American 
Recreation Society's Hospital Section and 
was Chairman of the ARS committee which 
publishea Basic Concepts of Hospital Rec 
realion. 


Wheelchair Basketball 

On April Tl at the 212th AAA Group 
Armory in) New York City, the Jersey 
Wheelers defeated the Brooklyn Whirlaways 
to win the three-day, team, Sixth 
National Wheelchair Basketball Tourna 
ment All participants had case histories 
of poliomyelitis, paraplegia, and or ampu 
fation 

The California and New England 
Chapters of the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America have variously been credited with 
initiating wheelchair basketball sometime 
in 1946.) Bob Rynearson, who since that 
time has coached the “Flying Wheels” of 
California, is usually looked upon its 
originator, In L948, there were six teams 
in the United States, all from VA hospitals. 

In April 1949, a group of students from 
the University of Tlinois, working under 


JUNE 


1954, THE 


the direction of Tim J. Nugent, supervisor 
of the student rehabilitation center, o1 
ganized the First) National Wheelchai: 
Basketball ‘Tournament. Mr. Nugent re 
ports that there are now some 30 teams 
in the United States, several teams in 
Canada, and that the game is played by 
the disabled in approximately 17 countries 

Mr. Nugent reports that there has never 
been an injury from participation in bas 
ketball under the auspices of the NWBA 
Phe rules governing wheelchair basketball 
will be discussed in a subsequent column. 


Miscellany 


e the library of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults has compiled 
and distributed revised editions (February 
1954) of its Bibliography on Recreation for 
Physically Handicapped Children and 
Adults and its Bibliography on Camping 
with Crippled Children. Single copies may 
be obtained free from the Society, ILS. 
LaSalle St.. Chicago 3. 

e Flizabeth Rosen, instructor in health 
and physical education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has published an 
article entitled “Dance as Therapy for the 
Mentally TIP in the January 1954 issue of 
the Teachers College Record. This article 
is a report of a recent study at a small 
mental hospital. 

Approximately persons from 20 
states attended the first Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Recreational 
Therapists held March 12-14 at the South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale. 

e Eleven different topics pertaining to 
recreation for the handicapped were pre 
sented and discussed at the 6th Annual 
California Recreation Conference held 
February 14-17 at Santa Rosa. 

e@ In the Twentieth Biennial Report ot 
the Oregon State Board of Control, the 
Superintendent of the Eastern Oregon 
State Hospital veports that the “services 
of a male and female recreation director 
and a librarian have been responsible 
for much improvement in the treatment 
and rehabilitation program .. .” 

e Applications for Recreational Therapist 
positions L and TI (starting salaries ap 
proximately $312) and $362 per month, 
respectively) may be filed at any time with 
the Bureau of Personnel, State Capitol, 
Madison ?, Applications are 
considered positions are open within 
six months of their receipt. 


Wisconsin. 


e An unusial opportunity to demonstrate 
the contribution the activity therapist: can 
make as an accepted member of the pa 
tient-care team is being provided in’ the 
Clinical Center of the National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Md., where one ot 
the most comprehensive medical research 
programs ever attempted is forming. The 
Center plans to utilize the occupational, 
recreational, music, and art therapies to 
discover new ways to aid) physicians in 
treating patients. 

e The Fighth Annual Clinical Conference 
of the Association for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation is to be held at the Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, June 28-July 2. * 
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BASKETBALL 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
Send for Free Cataleg 
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NEW CATALOG! 


Yes ...a new catalog of Boys and 
Girls Gym Suits by DODGER is now 
available FREE... . 


Dodger 


—-GYM SUITS— 


Before you decide write for the new 
free catalog by DODGER. 


DODGER MFG. CO. 
Box 534 


BOX 534, FORT DODGE, 


IOWA 


Health Workshops 


(Continued from page 23) 


they intend to put into action the 
new ideas they have learned. At the 
final evaluation forms are 
completed by each participant and 
stafl member. The information thus 
gained is very useful in planning fu 
ture workshops. 


session, 


Follow-Up 

Consultants from the State Depart 
ments of Health and Education fol 
low up each participant alter he re 
turns to his school, through personal 
visitations and correspondence, to as- 
sist him in the improvement of his 
school health program. 

A final workshop report—contain 
ing the summaries of each group's 
work, lectures by consultants, 
ol staff and) participants, pictures 
taken during the week, and an evalu 
ation summary—is mailed 
participant. 


roste! 


to each 


The need for this type of in-service 
education in Minnesota, is quite evi 
dent. It is certain that these work 
shops will continue for many years. 
Many improvements in school health 
programs can be pointed to as a di 
rect result of workshop participation. 
Much — has accomplished 
through the wise use of resources of 
unofhcial health organizations, and 


good state inter-agency Co-operation. 


* 


been 


Dance (from page 35) 


From Connecticut 

Conn. dance 
groups from eight colleges and two high 
schools at a symposium in March, partici 
pated in by 145 dancers. June Dunbar of 
the Jose Limon Studio and Elia Lukk of 
Bradford 
nique classes 


College played host to 


College taught master tech 
Iwo composition workshops 
followed: one, for groups presenting com 
pleted dances, had Louis Horst and Walter 
Derry as guest critics; the second, led by 
Hazel Johnson of the Dance Division, Juil 
liard, emphasized rhythmic and musical ap 
proaches to composition 


From Pennsylvania 

e@ At the Univ. of Pittsburgh, a part of the 
required program for women is a section mn 
International Dance. This course is taught 
by Margaret Covert in conjunction with the 
cultural students in the famed Cathedral of 
Learning 

\ Workshop Social Dance for ele 
mentary teachers was held Clairton 
hvaleen Laughlin of Clairton High School 
directed a spring dance festival using 300 
elementary students 

e@ Katherine Allen, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, writes that the curriculum of 
the Pa. Teachers Colleges now includes a 


three-semester course in all phases of dance 


Fiom Delaware 
Sam Pratt, Bayard Ji 
attributes the 


High, Wilmington, 
increase in popularity of 
dance in his junior-high-school courses to 
the excellent curriculum rhythms ane 
dance in the elementary schools, 


From New Hampshire 

Kvident in these columns has been the 
extensive tour of the Barbara Mettler Dance 
Group down the East coast in the fall and 
through the Midwest in the spring. In hea 
master lessons Miss Mettler has presented a 
graded series of creative problems in impre 
Visalion, 
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ACCLAIMED... “The 
Ideal Way to Teach 
Winning Tennis!”’ 


“TENNIS and 
BADMINTON 
STROKES” 


JUNEMAN’S 
FREE INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Interestingly written and illustrated by 
experts—order as many copies as you 
need! And to improve your pupils’ 
court play suggest restringing with... 
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Bench YOUR Players! 


BUILDS MORE 


EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


In baseball, track, swimming 
and any sports competition, 
HEALTHY teams are 
NING teams. ONE member 
with painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
efficiency of your entire team, 
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1. ALTA-CO POWDER 

. for the all-mportant foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete's Foot fungi 
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harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
.. » for dusting, gives additional protection 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
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3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 
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and bactericidal, giving your floors the 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE RESEARCH QUARTERLY—MAY 1954 


Nore: Abstracts now ap- 
pear at the head of Quarterly ar- 
ticles. ‘They are written by the au- 
thors. ‘Those below are taken trom 
the May issue. 


Barts, A., Practices and Factors in 
the Selection of Men Teachers for Positions 
in High School Physical Education. 

This article summarizes practices and 
recommendations contained question 
naires from 383 physical educators, 224 high 
school district’ superintendents, and 96° di 
rectors of teacher placement agencies. 
Qualifying standards and administrative 
principles currently used selecting sec 
ondary physical education teachers are iden 
tified, and pertinent findings are cited from 
related research studies 

Sources and kinds of information used to 
evaluate an applicant's desirability for ap 
pointment were ranked in’ significance as 
follows by the questionnaire respondents: 
(1) personal interview; (2) observation in 
a teaching situation; (3) reference letters; 
(4) college transcripts; (5) record of par 
in sports; (6) statement of phi 
losophy of physical education; (7) profes 
sional and civic activities; (8) written 
exams; (9) performance of athletic skills. 


CLARKE, Relationship of Strength 
and Anthropometric to Various Arm Strength 
Criteria. 

This article reports the results of three 
studies on various strength and anthropo 
metric factors entering dominantly into co 
ordinated movements of the arm and 
shoulder girdle area. Best results were ob 
tained with arm strength formulae based on 
the number of pull-ups and push-ups per 
foremd by the subjects. Phe factors with 
highest multiple correlational relationships 
with these formulae were girth of flexed 
tensed upper arm, standing height, and 
strength of the shoulder inward rotates 
muscles 


Dzrxowacts, Joseru G., W. Ir 
WIN, Prevalence of Certain Harmful Health 
and Safety Misconceptions Among Fifth- and 
Sixth-Grade Children. 

In this study an instrument was con 
structed and evaluated tor determining the 
prevalence of certain) harmful health and 
safety misconceptions among fifth and sixth 


grade children. ‘The instrument was used to 
determine the prevalence of 216 harmful 
health and = safety misconceptions among 
2,210 fifth grade children and 1,881) s’xth 
grade children in six urban and suburban 
communities in Eastern Massachusetts rep 
resenting both industrial and residential 
areas. Lhe analysis of the results revealed 
that many harmful health and safety mis 
conceptions were subscribed to by the fifth 
and sixth-grade children participating. 


Henry, FRANKLIN M., Time Velocity Equations 
and Oxygen Requirements of ‘All-Out’ and 
"Steady-Pace’ Running. 

Oxygen requirement is visualized theo 
retically as the sum of two exponential 
terms—oxygen intake and debt—both func 
tions of the time required for running a 
unit) distance. Estimates of requirement 
based on world record times are consistent 
with this theory and with measured re 
quirements at lower speeds. An equation 
of motion, derived from acceleration and 
fatigue factors, describes the position and 
speed of the runner at any time ¢ in either 
steady-pace or all-out rans. It has been 
verified by data on 24 track men and $0 
inexperienced athletes who were timed with 
an automatic recorder on dashes and 300-yd. 
runs. The metabolic cost of running, com- 
puted from these two mathematical models, 
is considerably less for steady pace than for 
all-out or certain other coach-recommended 
velocity patterns. Percentage of time saved 
decreases with increased velocity. Although 
this finding disagrees with previous con 
cepts, it is explainable on theoretical 
grounds, Lables and curves are given for 
simplified computation of time saved. Hand 
or foot reaction time and sprint speed are 
uncorrelated (x — 0,09 and 0.04). 


Kaus, HANs, M.D., P. Hirscr- 
LAND, Minimum Muscular Fitness Tests in 
School Children. 

Six test movements appraising strength 
and flexibility of trunk and leg muscles were 
given to 4264 American and 2870 European 
children from comparable urban and subur 
ban communities. 57.9°7 of the Americans 
failed and 87°) of the Europeans. The 
poor American showing can be explained 
by our high degree of mechanization obvi 
ating much physical activity, Since previous 
studies have shown that these tests repre- 
sent minimum muscular fitness, and that 


falling below these levels predisposes to 
orthopedic and emotional difficulties, it ts 
urged that the physical activities of our 
children be increased and that muscle tests 
be given at regular intervals, and made a 
part of the child’s complete school record, 
to assure at least these minimum standards 
for our children. 


Lamp, Nancy A., Volleyball: Skills of Junior 
High School Students as a Function of Physi- 
ca! Size and Maturity. 

This study imvestigated the volleyball 
playing ability of 806 junior high school stu 
dents in relation to various physiological 
and growth factors. Statistical analysis of 
the volleyball tests showed them to be ob- 
jective, reliable, and valid measures of play 
ing ability. Positive correlations were found 
between volleyball playing ability (of both 
boys and girls) and the factors: age, height, 
weight, and strength. There was found to 
be a decided relationship between pubescent 
status and volleyball performance for both 
boys and girls. Pubescents and post-pubes 
cents made higher scores at each age level 
than did pre-pubescents. A description. of 
the volleyball tests is appended. 


Henry J., AND Burorp Breck, On 
the Use of the Mean and Median in Stop 
Watch Timing. 

Present athletic practices stop-watch 
timing require the median of three watch 
times to be declared “official” time. Theo 
retical evidence is available that the stand- 
ard error of the median is larger than the 
standard error of the mean when sampling 
is from a single, normal population. ‘The 
present investigation was designed to deter 
mine if, under actual race conditions, the 
same relationship between the mean and 
median time exists. In the two independent 
experiments described the standard error of 
the median was observed to be larger than 
that of the mean. 


JPARKER, A., Acute Effects of Smoking 
on Physical Endurance and Resting Circula- 
tion. 

The influence of smoking a cigarette o1 
“psendo-cigarette” on endurance times for 
a step test to exhaustion were compared for 
19 male college students, using a balanced 
test-retest. procedure. Blood pressures and 
pulse rates were markedly increased by 
smoking, but individuals classified as “to 
bacco-sensitive” by this test showed no 
greater change in endurance than “non 
sensitives.” The endurance of the total 
group was not significantly influenced by 
smoking. The pattern of cardiovascular 
changes owing to smoking were similar to 
the changes reported for epinephrine, sug 
gesting that the total effect is vasodilation, 
which over-rides the cutaneous vasocon 
striction. 


A. T., An Inexpensive Grav- 
ity Reaction Time Device. 

This article describes a simple and inex- 
pensive hand reaction time device which 
should help meet the needs of institutions 
with limited research budgets. A detailed 
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description of construction procedures and 
use of the device is presented, 

Wirse, VERNON R., A Study of Tests of Kines- 
thesis. 

Twenty-one tests of kinesthesis were ad 
ministered to 15 college varsity men and 15 
college men who had never lettered in high 
school or college varsity sports. Test relia 
bilities, validities, and 


interrelationships 
were first determined. “t" 


ratios were com 
puted to determine the statistical signifi 
cance of the obtained differences between 


Varsit’ and non-varsity men 
tests have 


kilteen of the 


reliability coefhicients which 
would recommend them as usetul testing 
instruments. There was a kinesthetic dit- 


ference in favor of the varsity men 

YouNG, Otive G., Rate of Learning in Rela- 
tion to Spacing of Practice Periods in Archery 
and Badminton. 


The purpose of this stady was to compare 


the cflectiveness of learning between two 
distributions of practice in archery and bad 
minton classes. Each activity was divided 


into two groups based on the distribution ot 
practice used. The “t" test of the signif 
cance of the difference between means was 
used to make comparisons between groups 
relative to the effectiveness of the two prac 
tice distributions of learning as measured by 
gain in selected criteria. The results seemed 
to indicate that more effective learning in 
archery took place under relatively massed 
practice while in badminton wider distribu 
Hon of practic: 


ing. 


produced more rapid learn 


Ael’s Fables 


(Continued from page 6) 


his own handiwork and of that of 
others. Critical examination was al- 
most certain to uncover some tiny 
Haw, and its discovery would inevit- 
ably cause the spinner to be slightly 
dissatished with his creation. But, 
no doubt about it, some of those spi- 
ders could really spin a wicked web. 
Web-Spinning Contests 

Now, the teacher-spiders became 
deeply engrossed in developing stu- 
dentspiders who could) spin’ 
standing webs. They organized an- 
nual colony-wide web-spinning con- 
tests in which all the better web- 
spinners from even the most remote 
areas of the colony came to spin. 
Their craftsmanship was evaluated 
in terms of uniqueness, intricacy, 
fragility, and general geometric har- 
mony, and a grand champion spin- 
ner was determined. 

Until the next year’s contest: was 
held, this champion was quite a col 
ony figure, being banqueted upon 
the choice flies and mosquitoes of 
the forest. Small spiders admired, 
even worshiped, him and dreamed of 
the day when they, too, might be 
champion. Such was the clamor and 
hubbub over the annual champion 
web-spinner that the spider-teachers 
grew to be constantly alert for young 
spiders who showed particular prom 
ise and, upon finding such spiders, 
would spend hours and hours in de 
veloping their talents. 

A spider-teacher’s ability to teach 
web spinning came to be judged in 
terms of the products turned out by 
his most apt pupil, and, it was ru- 
mored, some of the teachers who in- 
structed the most successful spinners 
received as much as ten extra flies 
per month! It was further whispered 
in quiet tones that they in, turn, 
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gave some ot the ten flies to then 
prize pupils. (The amount the pu- 
pils received was never definitely es 
tablished, but there was the rumor.) 
A number of the old “mossback” 
spiders muttered in’ their spider 
beards at the general state of affairs 
and made belittling comments con 
cerning the younger generation, but 
nobody paid any attention. Alter 
all, the web spun by the champion 
of each annual web-spinning contest 
was far superior to any web spun in 
the old days, as any fool could see. 


Something Wrong 


Well, you know, along about this 
time a sort of undefinable pall of 
something or other settled down on 
the entire colony of spiders. It was 
hard to puta finger on just what was 
the matter. Something was wrong, 
and all of the spiders knew some- 
thing was wrong, but none of the 
spiders knew what was wrong. Per- 
haps it could be best described as a 
general state of uneasiness. “That old 
feeling of happiness, of being in har- 
mony with the whole forest, had 
somehow vanished. ‘Things just 
werent quite rignt “anymore. 

Now, if those spiders had been 
particularly alert and observing, they 
might have noticed that a vast ma- 
jority of spiders weren't) spinning 
webs any more. Oh, sure, they spun 
a little bit. ‘They had to, in order 
to keep life and limb together. After 
all, they had to catch something to 
eat, so they spun just enough of a 
web to do just that and then with 
drew into a “web-cave” which they 
spun in the center. There they spent 
their days, venturing out only to 
seize any hapless victims which be- 
came entangled in their webs and to 
drag them back into their caves. 

One can halfway excuse the spi 
ders for not noticing this because all 
of the very young spiders were out 


spinning furiously, However, a really 
close examination would have shown 
that as soon as a young spider real 
ved that his web did not compare 
with those of the gifted spiders, and 
that it probably never would, he quit 
spinning for all but practical pur 
poses, and withdrew into his web 
cave to await bis next meal. “Phas 
realization probably first struck him 
when he noticed that the spider 
teachers weren't spending much time 
with him, at least not as much as 
with a few spiders who spun webs 
which made his look extremely poor. 


What Was Wrong 


If those spiders had been educated 
spiders, versed in the knowledge of 
psychology, physiology, kinesiology, 
and all the rest of the “ologies,” they 
would, have known 
With only a few 
of the spiders spinning, and by far 
the greater number spending the 
days in their caves, it is easy for you 
and me to understand what caused 
the uneasiness which covered the col 
ony like a cloud of misery. It could 
have easily been explained in terms 


undoubtedly, 
what was wrong. 


of the physiology of web-spinning, 
or even in terms of the regenerating 
effects of creating, or recreation, but 
the spiders didn’t know all that so 
the gloom settled deeper and deeper. 
You don’t believe me? Well, you 
just watch spiders, even today. When 
you see one, he will be doing one of 
two things. He'll either be way back 
in his web-cave, in the center of his 
web, just sitting and waiting, or he 
will be out spinning feverishly, al 
most madly. When you see one out 
spinning, take a good look at that 
nervous, quick-acting gentleman, Fon 
all you know, he may be the future 
champion webspinner the com 
ing annual webspinning contest! 
Morar: Isn't it fortunate that peo 


ple have more sense than spiders! 
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NTRAL DISTRICT 


Edwin R. Elbel 
Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
St. Paul, Minn — Mar. 30-Apr. 2 


Central District Honor Awards 


Recipients of Central District's first Honor 
Awards, presented at the Convention in 
Lincoln April 6-10 include: Gertrude Baker, 
Univ. of Minnesota; Ralph W. Beechner, 
Public Schools, Lincoln; Ruth &. Campbell 
Univ. of Wyoming; 4. Gwendolyn Drew, 
Washington Univ.. St. Louis; Edwin R. 
Elbel, Univ. of Kansas; Wilma Gimmestad, 
Midland College, Fremont; Elizabeth Gray 
fille, Public Schools, Duluth; Gladys 
Leonard, Univ. of South Dakota; Leonard 
Marti, Univ. of North Dakota; Louise 
Martin, Central State ‘Teachers College, 
Warrensburg; Mary Mckee, Univ. of Mis 
Edna McCullough, Kansas State 
leachers College; Clarence Nelson, Ham 
line Univ.; Mabel J. Shirley, St. Olat 
College; Randall Watkins, Univ. of Wyom 
ing; Dorts White, lowa State Teachers 


College; and Edna Willis, Univ. of Colo 


Colorado Donna Mae Miller 


Annual State Conference 

The annual meeting of the Colorado 
AH PER was held March 19-20 at the Pal 
mer School in Colorado Springs. President 
William Rapp of Denver presided. 

Ihe opening meeting consisted ot a 
square dance for all members, followed by 
a folk dance demonstration directed by 
Long. The “welcome” was given by 
Ray Wasson, superintendent of the Colo 
rado Springs Schools. Grant West, 
State Commissioner of Education, talked on 
“Health, Physical Education, and Recrea 
tion Belong.” 

The following demonstrations were given 
after the various section meetings: Elemen 


YOUR DISTRICT REPORTER 


tary—rope skipping, folk dance, round 
dance, square dance, tumbling, Double 
O'Leary, Biff Ball, and Trish Lilt; secondary 

tap dance, modern fundamentals, and 
routine, 

Newly elected officers are President, Gary 
Berry, Colorado Springs; Pres.-elect, Dave 
Bartelma, Univ. of Colo. First’ Vice 
Pres.—health, Elizabeth Abbott, Univ. of 
Colo.; First Vice-Pres.—p.e., J. Pirtle, Colo 
rado Springs; First Vice-Pres.—Recreation, 
Joe Brashen, Colorado Springs; Secy.-Treas., 
Doris Steffy, Colorado State College ot 


Minnesota Glenn Gerdes 


State Convention 

The annual state convention was held 
at Camp on April 2-3. “Partici 
pation” was the theme in most parts of the 
program Phases covered were Trampo 
lining, Maury Ostrander, Univ. of Minn; 
Camping, Ruth Schellberg, Mankato 
Teachers Colleges; Lead-up games, Kermit 
\ase, Brainard H.S.; Dance, Ova Buchanan, 
Owatonna H.S.; Wrestling, Wally Johnson, 
U. of Minn.; Badminton, Lew Richert, 
Duluth Branch, Univ., of Minn.; and 
Health, by Bill) Ferguson of the State 
Dept. of Health. 


Minnesota AHPER To Demonstrate 
‘The Minnesota AHPER will demonstrate 
what can be done in physical education a’ 
the State Educ, Association meeting this fall. 
Phe demonstration will include a progres- 
sion of folk and square dances, 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 

Boston, Mass. — April 17-21 
EDA Fall Conference 

The Eastern District’ Fall Conference 


will be held at Syracuse University, Sept. 
10-12. 


JUNE 


1954, THE 


Those primarily interested will be State 
Directors, and the Committee on Advance 


ment and Development in the respective 
areas of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 


Massachusetts Miriam C. Clark 
Newly Elected in Massachusetts 

New officers of the Massachusetts AHPER, 
elected at the annual State Conterence at 
Wellesley High School, are follows: 
President, Elena M. Sliepcevich, Springfield 
College; Pres.-elect Earl Cromptone, Wake 
field; Vice-pres. for Health Education, 
Charles Cremens, Cambridge;  Vice-Prest- 
dent for Physical Education, Kdward Abell, 
Lexington; Vice-Pres. for — Recreation 


Education, Phillip Claxton, Needham. 

Secy.-Editor of Newsletter, Clayton Shay, 
Springfield) College; and Treas., Monte 
Abington 


MIDWEST DISTRIC 


Arthur S. Daniels 
Dept. of Physical Education for Men 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


CONVENTION 
Columbus, Ohio — Mar. 30-Apr. 1 


Ilinois Maura Conlisk 
District Meeting of IAHPER 

The Western District of the Illinois 
AHPER conducted a two-day spring outing 
in May at Camp Dlinek, located on Lake 
Springfield. 

The program included: demonstrations 
in fly and bait-casting and small water 
crafts, a rules clinic on baseball and softball, 
opportunities for a discussion of health 
education; and an exhibit of health ma 
terials and ads. 

There are 2% counties in the Western 
District of the Illinois \HPER. The officers 
are President, Marian Kneer, East’ Peoris 
Vice-Pres., Vom Corvrill, Woodruff 
H.S., Peoria; Secy.-Treas., Phebe Scott, 
Bradley Univ. 


Illinois Executive Committee Meets 

The executive committee of the Ilinois 
AHPER and members of the representative 
assembly held their regular spring meeting 
in Chicago at the YMCA on May |. Final 
plans were approved for the second annual 
State Convention to be held in November 
in Peoria. 


Michigan 


C. T. Van Dalen 

1954-55 State Officers 
The following were elected ofhcers for 
1954-55: Pres., C. T. Van Dalen, Northeast 
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Intermediate, Midland; Pres.-elect, Delia 
Hussey, Board of Educ., Detroit; Vice-Pres. 

Health, Nelson Lehston, U. of Michigan 
High, Ann Arbor; Vice-Pres.—Phys. Educ. 
Fred. Orr, Public Schools, Monroe; Vice 
Pres.—Recreation, Jean Smith, Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant; Secy.-Treas., 
Lucille Dailey, M.S. East Lansing; 
Membership-Secy., Wendell Emery, Public 
Schools, Grand — Rapids; News Editor 
Edwin Rice, State Dept., Lansing; Mem- 
bers at Large, Harold Manchester, Dearborn; 
Esther Schloz, Detroit; and Joe Kazlusky, 
Dearborn. 


Recreation Council Sponsors Conference 

\ recent conference sponsored by the 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Recrea 
tion was aimed at increasing the recreation 
intake of Michigan’s thousands of industrial 
employees and their families. Directors of 
industrial recreation departments convened 
with representatives of state governmentai 
units administering recreational facilities. 

The conference emphasized the oppor 
tunities for Inexpensive Vacations and one 
day and weekend outings and excursions for 
family groups, by utilization of existing 
publicly owned facilities. Reports of the 
conterence are available upon request from 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Recrea 
tion, Lansing 26. 


Ohio Paul E. Landis 
Annual PE Convocation at Ohio State 
Elsa Schneider, Specialist for Health and 

Physical Education, U. S. Office of Educa 

tion, spoke on “The Problem of Highly 

Competitive Athletics for Elementary and 

High School Youth,” at the annual Physical 

Education Convocation held at The Ohio 

State University in) February. Five dis 

cussion groups were conducted under 

student leaders and a summary was given 

by Delbert Oberteuffer. 3 


Mary Bowman 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 


CONVENTION 
Lewiston, Idaho— April 13-15 


Ist Honor Award Goes to Mr. House 

Howard H. House, Washington State 
College, Pullman, is the first recipient of 
the Honor Award of the Northwest District 


AHPER. He is retiring this month. 
Clair V. Langton presented the award 
to Mr. House at the District Convention 


in kugene, Ore., in April 
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Arthur Weston 


Asst. Prof. of Physical Education 
The Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Tulsa, Okla. — April 11-15 
Southern District Honor Awards 


Awards 
at the Southern District Convention in 
Biloxi in’ February: 

Grace Fox, Florida State Univ.; Ernest 
B. Smith, Univ. of Georgia; and Don Cash 
Seaton, Univ. of Kentucky 


Three persons received Honor 


Alabama Martha Wa'ton 
Alabama AHPER Honors Four 

Awards from the Alabama AHPER were 
given to Jessie G. Mehling, state supervisor: 
Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama; 
Hubert A. Flowers, Florence State Teachers 
College and Jackson R. Sharman, University 
of Alabama. 


Florida Miller K. Adams 
New Officers Elected 

President Spurgeon Cherry turned the 
gavel over to Betty Autrey at the annual 
State meeting of the Florida AHPER at 
Miami. 

Mr. Cherry summarized his term of office 
by reading a progress report showing the 
highest membership in the association yet 
achieved Florida; the summary of 
achievement from the Working Conference 
in Leesburg; and the report of the several 
working committees 

Phillip Patterson of Tampa was elected 
President-elect; and Zollie Maynard will 
continue as Secy. Treas. and Membership 
Chairman. 

The Association made honorary awards 
to Grace Fox and Billy K. 
meritorious service. 


North Carolina Helen Stuart 
Research Workshop in HPER 

\ national research workshop in health, 

physical education and recreation was 

held at N.C. College at Durham in March 

It was sponsored jointly by the N. ¢ 


Stevens for 


leach 

ers Association Division of Higher Educa 

tion, and Division of Specialized Education, 

Recreation Commission, and N. 

College, and had many state and national 

organizations and universities co-operating 
\. Fk. Weatherford was chairman 


College Conference at Chapel! Hill 


College Conference for Health, Physical 
Kducation, and Recreation met at Chapel 


Hill, March 13, with the State Department 
and most of the colleges well represented 
It was recommended by the group that 
health and physical education be separated 
in the requirements for certification of 
elementary teachers and that four to. six 
semester hours be required field 
Service courses are not recommended for 
meeting the certification requirement 
Phe group also voted to recommend a 
graduate course in administration of phy 
sical education tor the principal's certificate 
It was further recommended that a course 
in health be required of all college students 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


Glenn Arnett 


Co-ordinator of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
San Diego County Schools 
San Diego |, California 


CONVENTION 
Las Cruces, N. Mex.—April 20-23 


Southwest District Honor Awards 

Honor awards were given for the first 
time at the Southwest District Convention 
( Pucson) Recipients included John 
Bovard, UCLA; Alice O| Bronson, Univ. of 
Utah; Ina Gittings, Univ. of Wil 
iam Ralph LaPorte, USC; and Bernice 
Moss, Univ. of Utah 
California Ted Eliswortt 

Life Membership Awards 

Honorary Life Membership the 
California AHPER were awarded to tous 
persons at the State Conference ino April 

Recipients include David J. Cox, Hazel 
Marie Gross, Violet Marshall, and Florence 
Weeks 


PE Workshop in San Luis Obispo 


The Fifth Annual California Physical 
Education Workshop for Secondary School 
Califor 
College, San Luts 


Women is being held at the 
nia State Polytechnic 
Obispo, August 15-28. The first week over 
laps the last week of the Men's Workshop 
with co-ordinated planning in coeducational 
archery, social dance, and a class of co 
ordination of boys and girls physical 
education departments 

Among the staff members will be Rosalind 
Cassidy and Hilda Clute 


concern will be 


Kozvman, whose 


Guidance Physical 
Fducation” with all its applications 

Further information may be secured by 
writing to: Jrene Harris, Stockton College, 
Stockton; or Lois Messler, 135 Club Road, 
Pasadena 2. * 
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1. What 


Acl’s Fables (p. 6) 


physical educators in’ this story? 


The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


June 1954 


Canoe Caravan /9) 


implications are there for List) possible educational 


ences of a canoe trip. 


experi 


a 2. Compare the learning atmosphere 
ait of this type of field trip with that of a 
hs Peen-Age Camp Counselor Trainees classroom course. 

(p 

‘ 3. What skills are necessary for par 
oe 1. Describe the long-term method of licipating in a canoe caravan? 
counselor preparation as developed at 

Sargent Camp. 

‘, 2. What are the values of this pro How Does Your Program Rate? (p-. 
gramy Lo the counselor? ‘To campers? 21) 

‘ 

1. Rate your own program the 


fies. 


2. Detine 
oculist. 


3. Discuss 


your states 
mets 


5. What 
fore health 


Community 
(p. 17) 


1. What 


2. Using 


line a recre 
munity, 


1. List and define 15 medical special 


4. What practitioners are licensed in 


recreation: surveys; 


light of the checklist. 


Quackery in Medicine /5) 


2. Discuss your findings and suggest 


possible improvements for your pro 
gram. 
optician, optometrist, and 
Health Workshops in Minnesota (/. 
advertisements you have 23) 


collected illustrating medical quackery 


1. What are the unique purposes of 

a workshop? 
What requirements must be How i 
2. How is a workshop organized to 
achieve these purposes? What are the 
differences between workshops and sum- 


mer Classes at a university? 


met be 
information is accepted? 


criteria should be 


Reereation Survey Guide New Facilities for Activity (Pp. 24) 

1. Would you advocate a combined 
athletic and = social activities building 
for your school? Why or why not? 


are the purposes of a com 


the six basic categories, out 2. 
ation survey 


Evaluate the equipment and facili 
ties of the Grove City College building 
in the light of needs at vour school, * 


for your com 


Begin mer 


Mail to 

Name 

Address 

(Type « 

Please 

‘ 
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AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 léth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Renewal 
membership) 


enclosed 
bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 


nbership with month of Jan. 54 April "54 
(No subscription available without membership.) 


‘meee ene eee 
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TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Regular $ 5.00 
tiniudes $2 for Journal) 
Professional 10.00 


‘tuctudes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 


Student 
lmetudes $2 for Journal) 
Student 
Professional 


5.00 
(Inctudes $2 for Journal 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 
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Sports Equipment 


The world’s best looking tro- 
phies .. . built to perfection 
and reasonably priced. 


See the full line of 
Dodge trophies at 
your local dealer. 


DODGE, INC. 


The world's largest trophy manufacturer 


CHICAGO °* LOS ANGELES * NEWARK °* MIAMI 


Full size 5'2' hickory bow with hardwood 
handle riser, genuine leather grip, Lay-latex double 
loop linen string. Pulls from 25 to 35 pounds. Six 
26" target arrows with plastic nocks. Leather arm 
guard and finger tab, 24” full color target face, 
booklet “Archery Made Easy.” 

$42.50 RETAIL 
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PINE BLUFF ARKANSAS 
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NEA CENTER FOR 1957 - 
AAHPER'S 


4 


Architect's model of new NEA Center now being built on the site of the present headquarters. AAHPER, as a 


Department of the National Education Association, will be housed in the new NEA Building, to be completed in 


1957 ata cost of $5,000,000, Over a million dollars in cash, pledges. and life memberships has been contributed. 


YOUR PART IN BUILDING THE CENTER 


Join the NEA $5.00 dues per year for membership and the NEA JOURNAL 


Become an NEA Life Member $150 in full payment or $50 a year for 3 years, 
$25 


25 a year for 6 vears. $15 a year for 10 years 


Contribute to the Building Fund — any amount, whether $2, SLO, $1,000 


Give a Memorial Gift any contribution to commemorate educational leaders 


Send your membership or contribution to 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


1201 Sixteenth Street. Northwest 


Washington 6. 
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